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The Empty Pork Barrel 


LD names, particularly if they 
() are opprobrious, are hard to get 
rid of. The “pork barrel,” for 
instance, passed out of existence some 
years ago, when the practice was 
adopted of authorizing expenditures for 
waterways only on projects approved 
by the Board of Engineers of the Army. 
Still “pork” has been shouted lustily at 
the present Rivers and Harbors Bill. 
The old meaning of “pork”—appropria- 
tions for improvements that really were 
not improvements, secured by trading 
among Senators and Representatives and 
by other irregular means—that meaning 
has been lost. “Pork” now means, to 
any individual or group, hardly more 
than the particular item in the bill to 
which that individual or group objects. 
There is nothing in the present bill, as 
it passed either the House or the Senate, 
that deserves the name of “‘pork.” There 
may be authorizations of unwise expen- 
ditures; that is for the future to tell. 
There may be pernicious projects; that 
is for the judgment of the country. But 
all authorizations are on plans carefully 
worked out by Army engineers on proj- 
ects that by the best technical tests are 
worth the expenditures. 

Only three items, in fact, have been 
controverted. These are the purchase of 
the Cape Cod Canal, the improvement 
of the Missouri River above Kansas 
City, and the improvement of the IIli- 
nois River in connection with an artifi- 
cial waterway connecting it with Lake 
Michigan and with the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal. This last, by far the small- 
est of the three so far as proposed 
expenditure is concerned, is probably 
the only one that contains any element 
of danger, and that comes from the 
fact that it is inseparably associated 
with the abstraction of water from the 
Lakes. . 

The engineers refrained in their report 
from any commitment as to how much 
water may safely be withdrawn from the 
Lakes or as tg whether or not any water 
may be safely withdrawn, but simply re- 
ported three feasible plans for improving 
navigation on the Illinois, any one of 
which may be carried out regardless of 
the quantity of water withdrawn. The 
fact appears to be, however, that the 
withdrawal of some quantity of water is 
taken for granted. 


The city of Chicago has long drawn 
unduly large quantities of water from 
Lake Michigan for the purpose of sew- 
age disposal. A decision as to how much 
water Chicago is entitled to withdraw 
for this purpose is shortly to be made by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Since this case has been pending empha- 
sis has been laid upon navigation rather 
than upon sewage disposal as the justifi- 
cation for withdrawal of lake water. It 
is true that navigation is to be main- 
tained on the sewage, or that the sewage 
is to be carried in the navigable water, 
but the needs of navigation are put for- 
ward as the justification. 

Even so, the appropriation of $1,350,- 
000 for the improvement of the Illinois 
River is probably sufficiently safe- 
guarded. The public must, however, be 
aware of the fact that the menace of 
withdrawing water from the Lakes is the 
same as it has always been, and that the 
question of how much may be safely 
withdrawn is still to be determined, just 
as if the question of the improvement of 
navigation had not been raised. 


For Safe Coastal Navigation 


HE Cape Cod Canal item, an au- 

thorization of $11,500,000, has 
probably brought more adverse comment 
than all other items of the bill. The 
value of the canal is not seriously dis- 
puted, but the fact that it is already con- 
structed and in operation has given rise 
to the cry that it was “built to sell to 
the Government.” 

As a fact, the Cape Cod Canal is a 
link—a necessary link, and one of the 
most important—in a chain of inshore 
channels or intracoastal waterways that 
will extend, when the projects of this bill 
are carried out, from Boston to Corpus 
Christi, Texas. Expenditures for other 
links in the same chain are authorized 
in the bill. The one along the North 
Carolina coast, from Beaufort Inlet to 
the mouth of the Cape Fear River, will 
cost $5,000,000. That from the mouth 
of the Mississippi to Corpus Christi will 
cost $7,000,000. With these completed, 
vessels in coastwise trade may go practi- 
cally the entire distance from New Eng- 
land to Texas without encountering the 
open sea. The promotion of this series 
of inshore channels is, so far as perma- 
nent benefit is concerned, the biggest 
thing in the bill, though it did not bulk 


the largest in expenditure in the bill as 
originally reported. That honor was 
claimed by the Missouri River item. 
The bill, as it passed the House, 
carried an authorization of $50,000,000 
for Missouri River improvement. The 
Senate slashed it to $12,000,000. And 
this latter is, admittedly, as much as can 
be expended within the purview of the 
present bill. All interests are well 
enough satisfied to save the bill from 
even going to conference for adjustment 
of differences, and to let it be finally dis- 
posed of in the House by a motion to 
concur in the Senate amendments, 


Congress Still Evading a 
Constitutional Duty 


Be reapportionment of Representa- 
tives in Congress, which should 
have been undertaken shortly after the 
1920 Census, will probably not be ac- 
complished at this session of Congress. 
It might be done if the President thought 
it worth while to call the attention of 
Congress strongly to the fact that it has 
left undone a duty imposed by the Con- 
stitution, but, with the mass of other 
essential legislation still to be acted 
upon, the President does not see his way 
clear to urge Congress in that direction. 
That, at least, is to be inferred from his 
conference with Representative McLeod, 
of Michigan, the most active advocate of 
immediate reapportionment. While, ap- 
parently, the President would be glad to 
see such a bill put through, he declines 
to take the initiative. 

Consideration for the feelings of those 
States whose representation would be re- 
duced appears to be responsible for the 
failure of Congress through four or more 
sessions to enact a reapportionment bill 
following the Census, as required by the 
Constitution. Most of the States that 
would have gained have not been insis- 
tent, and the few cities that have been 
insistent have not been particularly 
effective. Possibly there has been a de- 
sire not to call the farmer’s attention 
more particularly to his troubles by in- 
creasing the representation of the cities 
at his expense. In the main, however, 
lack of action has been due to a desire 
to spare the sensibilities of the States 
that would lose. There has been, and 
still is, talk of increasing the number of 
Representatives, so that the losing 
States, while they would have relatively 
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less representation, would have still the 
same number of Representatives. 

There is a better solution than that— 
and one that should be found when a 
reapportionment bill is enacted, whether 
now or following the 1930 Census. The 
membership of the House is already too 
big. If the number of Representatives 
from all the States were reduced by cut- 
ting down the total number of Repre- 
sentatives, those States that lost by the 
Census figures probably would not feel 
the knife so keenly. 


A Postal Lesson 


wus the other day the House of 
Representatives passed a bill to 
restore the rate on postal cards to one 
cent, it recognized at last an economic 
truth which Congress has persistently 
ignored in its treatment of the people’s 
Post Office. The rate on postal cards 
was raised to two cents to make money; 
it resulted in losing money. The De- 
partment hoped to gain $10,000,000 a 
year; it lost $6,000,000. The axiom in- 
volved is: It doesn’t always pay to raise 
prices, 

Why not apply this truth also 
to newspapers and periodicals, which 
now pay excessive war-time postage? 
One reason for reduction is seen in a 
statement made by the Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association that second-class mail 
subject to the zone rates is the only 
branch of the mail service which, over a 
period of years, has shown a steady de- 
crease in volume. In 1925 the mails 
carried 20,000,000 pounds less second- 
class mail matter than in 1920. Will 
Congress please see the point! 


Boulder Canyon Dam 


oe Canyon of the Colorado 
came into prominence as a Muscle 
Shoals magnified four or five times. Is 
it to surpass Muscle Shoals in the same 
ratio, too, as a time-killer in Congress? 
The Boulder Dam Bill is three years old, 
and has just now succeeded in winning 
a favorable report from the Irrigation 
Committee of the House. The road 
ahead of it is long—and probably quite 
as rough as the boulders of the canyon 
itself. 

The Boulder Dam Bill would have the 
Federal Government appropriate $125,- 
000,000 for the construction of a dam 
the purpose of which would be threefold 
—power, irrigation, and flood control. 
Out of these millions would be con- 
structed, too, a canal linking the Im- 
perial Valley of California with the im- 
pounded waters of the Colorado. But 
the bill does not contemplate that the 
Government should become the owner of 


the improvements. The money expended 
would be repaid, over a period of fifty 
years, from the sale of power to be gen- 
erated at the dam, 

There are difficulties in the way of the 
bill aside from the inertia of Congress, 
which amounts to a reluctance to launch 
the Government upon an enterprise so 
colossal as to require a fund three times 
as large as the total of authorizations in 
the Rivers and Harbors Bill. The Colo- 
rado River States are not in agreement 
among themselves, Arizona has thus far 
refused to ratify the so-called Colorado 
River Compact. And Utah, clear at the 
head-waters, insists upon a larger share 
of benefits than the States farther down 
the river are willing to concede. 


What Clark Did 


msgs SMALL, of Illinois, has said 
that Colonel Frank L. Smith will 
accept his appointment as United States 
Senator—that “nobody declines so high 
an honor from the Governor of Illinois.” 
Colonel Smith has said nothing, except 
that he does not think Governor Small 
would misstate the facts. Whether he 
has or has not accepted the appointment 
is still as much a mystery as it was in 
the beginning. Senator Deneen has 
made a special trip home to urge Smith 
not to accept, or at least not to present 
his credentials and ask to be sworn in. 
But no news has come as to the success 
or failure of this effort. 

While Washington waits to see what 
Smith will do, it compares and contrasts 
Smith’s case with others of the past, par- 
ticularly with that of the late Senator 
Clark, of Montana. The contrast is 
afforded by the facts. The similarity 
may or may not be supplied by Smith. 

Clark was elected United States Sena- 
tor by the Legislature of Montana, came 
to Washington, and took the oath in 
regular order. Some time afterward a 
memorial was presented which raised the 
question of the legality of the election. 
A committee undertook an investigation. 
Clark withdrew from the Senate, first 
making a speech in which he said that he 
had tendered his resignation to the Gov- 
ernor of Montana and that he was going 
to submit the question of whether he was 
right or wrong to the people of Montana. 

The Governor of Montana did, prob- 
ably, an unprecedented thing. He ac- 
cepted Clark’s resignation, and then 
appointed Clark to fill out the unexpired 
term, the seat to which Clark was 
elected and which he had resigned. 
Clark presumably accepted the appoint- 
ment, but never presented his credentials 
under it, never appeared in Washington. 
The seat simply remained vacant, though 


the Governor had made an appointment 
to fill it. 

The Democratic State Convention in 
the following year expressed confidence 
in Clark’s integrity and in the validity of 
his election. This was made an issue in 
the legislative campaign, A majority 
favorable to Clark was elected. He was 
again chosen as United States Senator, 
went to Washington, presented his cre- 
dentials, and was seated without protest. 

If Clark had presented his credentials 
under the appointment, the question 
would have been raised in 1899, as it 
may be raised in 1927, whether or not 
disqualification that may attach to the 
election of a candidate attaches also to 
the appointment of the same candidate. 
Since he did not present his credentials, 
the question is still new and to be de- 
cided in the case of Colonel Smith—un- 
less Smith follows Clark’s example and 
stays away from Washington until the 
end of the present session. 


Graft Lends a Hand 


\ neon has so much trouble with 
its professed friends—as witness 
treachery in the enforcement ranks— 
that help from an avowed enemy is: wel- 
come, Graft, the parasitic foe of the 
operation of the Eighteenth Amendment, 


has turned on another large-scale boot- 


legger, once operator of forty rum-run- 
ners, and has, by his own admission, 
forced him out of business. The high 
cost of graft to safeguard the landing of 
cargoes became prohibitive. 

The reason for the high graft charges, 
this analytically minded international 
bootlegger confided to the press, is that 
the enforcement of prohibition has grown 
so strict. So, after all, it is evident that 
the United States Government did not 
secure the retirement of this source of 
illicit liquor without earning it. 


Indiana Still on Trial 


HAT things are not as they should 

be in Indiana is proved by the fact 

that the Marion County Grand Jury was 
unable, after eleven weeks of investiga- 
tion, either to indict or exonerate the 
men under investigation. With the ma- 
chinery of the law at its command, at 
least nominally, the Grand Jury was un- 
able to secure the attendance of material 
witnesses. A number of witnesses fled 
the State when their testimony was de- 
sired, and some who took the stand were 
clearly unwilling witnesses, The best 
that the Grand Jury could do was to say 
that it had been unable to complete the 
investigation and to add that the next 


grand jury should continue it and that - 


the prosecuting attorney should make 
such inquiries as he could in the mean- 
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As the city man views it 
From Mrs. W. B. Brooks, Waco, Texas 








‘*Don’t give up the ship !’’ 
From D. S. Imrie, New York, N. Y. 
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He’s just about eaten himself out of a job! 














From Mrs. W. B. Brooks, Waco, Texas 





But he refuses to let go 
From Harold Straw, Pennington, N. J. 
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time. The men concerning whom 
charges should have been either sus- 
tained or thrown out are still simply un- 
der suspicion. The governmental ma- 
chinery of the State also remains under 
suspicion because either its full power 
was not exerted to bring out the truth 
or else it was impotent in that particular. 


A Martyr to Duty 


1 Don R. Mellett was shot 
down from ambush last July in 
Canton, Ohio, the crime was not one of 
individual hatred, but of the vengeance 
of a criminal group of lawbreakers who 
had been relying on protection from cor- 
rupt politicians. Mr. Mellett attacked 
their vicious conspiracy mercilessly in 
his newspaper, and they were both 
frightened and murderous. 

The man McDermott, who has been 
on trial at Canton, has been convicted 
by a jury of ten men and two women of 
murder in the first degree. So much had 
been said of the power of the Canton 
gang and their political backers that 
doubt’ had been felt whether justice 
could be done, but the jury took only 
an hour to consider their verdict; and, 
although they added a recommendation 
to mercy, it was probably more because 
they knew that McDermott was not 
solely guilty than because the evidence 
was insufficient. 

It is gratifying that public honor has 
been so far vindicated in Canton. The 
highest tribute to Don Mellett’s courage 
and defense of decency against graft and 
gang crime would be to root out alto- 
gether and finally the conditions that 
made his murder possible. 


Has It Really Come to This ? 


a little time ago Michael Willner, 
a farmhand, was shot and injured 
by hold-up men while he was sorting 
chickens for his employer, one Samuel 
Katz, at Newark, New Jersey. On his 
recovery, Willner brought suit fer dam- 
ages against his employer, and the jury 
awarded him $1,792. Katz appealed 
the case to the Supreme Court. 

The case hinged on the answer to the 
question as to whether the injury grew 
out of a situation that “should be rea- 
sonably anticipated as connected with 
the employment.” In answering this 
question, the Justices of the Supreme 
Court went on record as follows: “In 
these times when such occurrences are 
of more than daily occurrence, we think 
there can be but one answer.” In other 
words, liability to robber attacks has 
come to be a matter of common expec- 
tation, in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court, and the judgment of the lower 
court was confirmed. 

Such a conclusion is a shocking com- 


mentary on the lawlessness of the times; 
but it serves to illustrate anew that the 
eniorcement of law and the support of 
constituted authority are the concern of 
all law-abiding people. 


The Baumes Laws Upheld 


a Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New 
York, sitting in Brooklyn, has unani- 
mously upheld one of the Baumes Laws 
which requires the sentencing for life 
of fourth offenders guilty of felony. 
County Judge Taylor had refused to fol- 
low the law as unconstitutional, Justice 
Lewis had affirmed the validity of the 
act. It was on appeal of Judge Taylor 
from the decision of Justice Lewis that 
the Appellate Division’s decision was 
made. Judge Taylor now announces his 
purpose to carry the case to the New 
York Court of Appeals. Upon the final 
decision will rest the fate of this experi- 
ment in dealing with the habitual crim- 
inal. 


A Head-On Collision 
oe the head-on railway col- 


lision of two fast express trains 
on the Southern Railway at Rockmart, 
Georgia, on December 23, in which 
twenty persons were killed and many 
were injured, was due to a misunder- 
standing of orders or of signals, the les- 
son is the same. It is the oft-proved 
fatal danger in relying chiefly on human 
fallibility. In this case a change in en- 
gineers had been made on one of the 
trains, and apparently the new man mis- 
took the verbal order he received or ran 
past the switch where he should have 
stopped. 

The need of automatic stops or auto- 
matic control of engines is peculiarly 
strong when a main line carrying heavy 
express passenger traffic has in whole or 
part but one track and passing often has 
to be made by waiting at sidings. The 
Outlook has more than once reported 
experiments and actual application of 
automatic systems by which an engine is 
physically prevented from passing an 
adverse signal. In some form this meas- 
ure is being adopted or has been adopted 
by important roads, but its general use 
is still in the future. When it comes, 
such tragedies as this in Georgia will be 
fewer and we shall hear less of the “‘hu 
man element” and the individual fault 
of one employee in causing a frightful 
casualty. 


Porto Rico as a Center for 
Pan-American Education 


Pra education in Porto Rico 
was resuscitated twenty-five years 
ago by help from the United States. 
Now, already, Porto Rico is making an 
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important offering in return, By reason 
of its position central to the Americas 
and of its cultural inheritance from 
Spain, the West Indian dependency of 
the United States is ambitious to become 
the converging point of Pan-American 
economic and scientific development and 
the meeting-place of Spanish and Eng- 
lish culture. Invitations to American in- 
terest and aid have reached The Outlook 
from Porto Rican intellectual leaders. 

This Porto Rican vision is definitely 
coming nearer to realization. The School 
of Tropical Medicine is jointly oper- 
ated by the University of Porto Rico, 
from which it receives most of its finan- 
cial support, and by Columbia Univer- 
sity, for which it serves as a graduate 
school of medicine. The Porto Rican 
College of Business Administration is 
under the honorary direction of Dr. 
Everett W. Lord, Director of the similar 
college of Boston University—a factor 
of co-ordination which permits students 
to pass from one to the other for any 
term’s work, and thus affords a valuable 
opportunity to Americans planning busi- 
ness careers in Spanish-American coun- 
tries. The University’s Summer School 
of Spanish invites Spanish and American 
teachers to work side by side in courses 
directed honorarily by Dr. Ramon Me- 
nendez Pidal, of the Centro in Madrid, 
and directed actively by Dr. Frederico 
de Onis, of Columbia University. 

The educational history of Porto Rico 
since the island was severed from Spain 
has been exemplary. With no financial 
aid from the United States (and with 
33.6 per cent of its Budget at present 
cevoted to schools), Porto Rico is de- 
veloping an educational system that the 
International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege has recently found comparable to 
that of New York and Massachusetts. 
During the past twenty-five years illit- 
eracy has been reduced from 85 per cent 
to 45 per cent, the number of schools 
has been increased from 545 to 2,943, 


and the enrollment has grown from 44,- 


681 to 233,425. The execution of the 
educational program is not yet complete, 
for 200,000 children are still not touched 
by the schools, and 84 per cent of the 
pupils do not go beyond the third rade. 
But even in the United States the ma- 
jority of children go only through the 
sixth grade. The important factors 
assuring further advance are the willing- 
ness of the country to spend taxes on 
education, the dynamic enthusiasm prev- 
alent in the schools, and the growing 
leadership of the University of Porto 
Rico. 

The international culmination — of 
Porte Rico’s phenomenal educational 
growth promises to furnish a greatly val- 
uable contribution to liberal civilization 
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School of Tropical Medicine, San Juan, Porto Rico 


in the Western Hemisphere. The begin- 
ning of co-operation on the part of 
United States institutions is gratifying. 


Safety for the Panama Canal 


, /- Governments of the United 
States and the Republic of Panama 
have agreed upon a new treaty for the 
protection of the Panama Canal Zone. 
It is now awaiting consideration by the 
United States Senate and the Assembly 
of Panama. In consequence of-it, some 
European critics are declaring that Pan- 
ama is being put in the position of vio- 
lating her obligations as a member of the 
League of Nations. 

The essential point in the new treaty is 
that if the United States is involved in 
war Panama agrees to consider herself 
also in a state of war. Detailed pro- 
vision is made for the defense of the 
Panama Canal, which would be in the 
hands of the United States. Particularly 
careful arrangements are planned as re- 
gards aircraft and radio defense. From 
the point of view of certain observers in 
Geneva, Paris, and London, this consti- 
tutes an invasion of the sovereignty of 
Panama and reduces her independence 
toa shadow. But the London “Sunday 
Observer” takes the sensible position. It 
argues that secure control of the Canal 
by the United States will give confidence 
to the world’s shipping, and so its effects. 
are likely to be beneficial. 


If the United States were at war, it 
would be under a vital necessity to take 
every possible precaution to protect the 
Canal. ‘That would mean action in the 
territory of Panama. It is far better for 
Panama to come to an agreement with 
Washington which recognizes the right 
of Panama to share in an arrangement 
affecting her territory than to run the 
risk of a situation which might call for 
action without consulting Panama. The 
United States, in so doing, has empha- 
sized rather than undermined the na- 
tional integrity of Panama. 

Whether or not the new treaty affects 
the relationship of Panama to the 
League of Nations is not a concern of 
the United States. That is a matter be- 
tween Panama and the League. But the 
League Covenant specifically recognizes 
the Monroe Doctrine. Consequently, 
there does not appear to be any practical 
reason why the two sets of interests can- 
not be adjusted without conflict. 


A New Trial of Our Policy 


in Central America 


eo war in Nicaragua has faced 
Uncle Sam with a new problem. 
Shall he back one side in a Nicaraguan 
fight while Mexico backs another? 

The United States recognizes the ad- 
ministration headed by Adolfo Diaz as 
the Government of Nicaragua; Mexico 
recognizes the administration headed by 


Juan B. Sacasa. The two parties are 
at war. Meanwhile the United States 
and Mexico maintain diplomatic Fela- 
tions of friendship—despite their differ- 
ences over the status of the land and 
petroleum rights of citizens of the 
United States in Mexico. The anoma- 
lous situation that so complicates our 
Gelicate negotiations with Mexico has 
arisen in this way: 

In January, 1926, General Emiliano 
Chamorro seized power in Nicaragua, 
forcing out of office the elected Presi- 
cent, Senor Solorzano. Under the terms 
of the Constitution, the Vice-President, 
Dr. Sacasa, should have assumed the 
office left vacant by the President. But 
both Solorzano and Sacasa were Liber- 
ais, while Chamorro was a Conservative. 
Chamorro offered Sacasa a diplomatic 
post. Sacasa refused it and fled the 
country. Chamorro then instituted im- 
peachment proceedings against Sacasa; 
and a Congress under the domination of 
Chamorro declared the office of Vice- 
President vacant, although the Supreme 
Court alone has authority to rule in im- 
peachment proceedings. 

The United States refused to recog- 
nize the régime of General Chamorro. 
This position was in accord with the 
terms of the Central American agree- 
ment of 1923 by which no administra- 
tion coming into power by violence was 
to be considered legal. The Central 
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(C) Keystone 


American republics joined with the 
United States in declining to recognize 
Chamorro. 

The Liberals started an active cam- 
paign against Chamorro, This autumn 
he resigned, and called upon the Con- 
gress to elect a successor. Out of 64 
members, 53 assembled, of whom 45 
voted for Adolfo Diaz. He is a Con- 
servative and an associate of Chamorro. 
The retiring dictator was assigned to a 
diplomatic mission to Europe. The 
United States recognized the Diaz Gov- 
ernment. American Marine forces, land- 
ed at Bluefields in the earlier period of 
the Liberal campaign against Chamorro 
to protect American citizens and their 
property, have remained to guarantee 
order in the area they control. 

While many other nations, including 
most of the Central American republics, 
followed the example of the United 
States in recognizing Diaz, Mexico did 
not. Her Government sympathized with 


A street scene in Nicaragua 


Dr. Sacasa, the former Liberal Vice- 
President, who asserted that Constitu- 
tional principles had been ignored in the 
election of Diaz. Arms and ammunition 
shipped from Mexico have heiped the 
rebel movement which he heads. And 
Mexico has now recognized the rival ad- 
ministration he has set up on Nicaraguan 
soil. . 

Diaz has appealed for American aid 
against alleged Mexican official support 
of the Liberal rebellion, The question, 
consequently, is whether our recognition 
of a Central American government im- 
plies our aid to keep it in power. That 
might well be a troublesome precedent. 

Our action will be watched all 
through South America. Our policy 
should be, first of all, clear. Only suspi- 
cion will be created by any evasive state- 
ment. We assert a predominant interest 
in the Caribbean and Central America 
which is generally admitted. Our own 
people and other nations have a right to 
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know what the intentions of our Gov- 
ernment are in any given situation. Our 
policy should be, second, impartial as 
between Nicaraguan factions. The most 
serviceable thing we could do would be 
to secure an embargo on arms from all 
neighboring countries, to induce both 
parties in Nicaragua to agree to a truce, 
and exert our influence to procure new 
general elections under conditions assur- 
ing freedom to the voters. A Govern- 
ment set up in that way would offer, not 
only the best hope of peace, but also the 
best proof that our intentions are disin- 
terested. 


Our Wards in the 
Philippines 


AR removed in space, and still 
k farther removed in circumstance, 
race, and traditions from the 
United States, the Philippines seldom 
come into the consciousness of the 
American people. When they do, they 
usually appear in a fog of propaganda 
on behalf of independence or of com- 
mercial development. The chief value of 
Colonel Carmi A. Thompson’s report to 
the President (which was made public 
on December 22) is that it brings the 
Philippines before the American people 
without the accompaniment of the fog of 
propaganda. Its chief function is not 
to solve the Philippine problem but to 
simplify and clarify it. 

It is a short report. Together with 
the President’s letter of transmission to 
Congress, it occupies less than four 
newspaper columns. Local newspapers 
cannot be expected to print such a doc- 
ument in full; but if it were distributed 
to post offices, local newspapers could 
easily print information as to the means 
by which citizens could obtain it readily. 
Americans should read Colonel Thomp- 
son’s Philippine report. Public opinion 
is to government what an auditor’s ex- 
amination is to business, But there is 
no real public opinion in the Philip- 
pines. It is therefore Americans who 
must apply the check of public opinion 
to the Philippine Government. 

When Colonel Thompson was chosen 
by the President to investigate the 
Philippines, there were those who sus- 
pected him of being the advance agent 
of big business. They saw in his trip a 
purpose to forward plans for making 
profits out of Philippine resources. It 
should be reassuring to all such to find 
Colonel Thompson looking at the ques- 
tion of prosperity in the islands from a 
Philippine point of view. His conclud- 
ing sentences are the key to his whole 
report: 

The fundamental problems in the 
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Philippines concern the government of 
the islands and their future relation 
with the United States. Upon the 
proper solution of these problems de- 
pends the political, social, economic 
welfare of the Filipinos. 


Colonel Thompson declared that the 
political problem, which must be solved 
before there can be any economic de- 
velopment, has two principal phases: 
“First, a widespread and insistent agita- 
tion for immediate, absolute, and com- 
plete independence; second, a deadlock 
between the Governor-General and the 
Legislature.” 

The complete withdrawal of the 
United States would bring the Philip- 
pines to economic, financial, political, 
and military disaster. It is therefore 
practically “impossible now and for a 
long time to come.” Several conditions 
make withdrawal impossible without dis- 
aster. Among those he mentions are the 
lack of any financial resources for an 
independent government, involving an 
army, navy, diplomatic corps, consular 
service, and other establishments; the 
present bonded indebtedness of the 
Philippine Government; the lack of a 
common language; religious differences; 
existing international complications in 
the Orient; the present dependence of 
the Philippines upon free trade in the 
United States. 

The breach between the Governor- 
General and the Legislature, making 
constructive legislation impossible, can- 
not of course continue without disaster. 
Colonel Thompson places the responsi- 
bility for this breach upon both sides. 
On the one hand, the Legislature has at- 
tempted to exercise power which the 
organic law vests in the Governor-Gen- 
eral, On the other hand, the administra- 
tion of the islands under the Goverrior- 
General has created an _ unfortunate 
impression upon the Filipinos by its mili- 
tary atmosphere. It should be explained 
that the Legislature’s aggressiveness is 
due to the encouragement in that aggres- 
siveness which it received from former 
Governor-General Harrison, It should 
also be explained that the military at- 
mosphere of the present administration 
is due to the fact that Governor-General 
Wood has not been supplied either by 
the Philippine Legislature or by the 
American Congress with civilian assist- 
ants sufficient for the tasks allotted to 
the Governor-General’s office, and that 
he has had, therefore, to depend upon 
the voluntary services of such army offi- 
cers as he can secure from the War 
Department. The cure for the military 
atmosphere is easy, if Congress will ap- 
ply it. That is, to provide the Governor- 
General with the civilian assistants that 


he needs. The cure for the Legislature’s 
aggressiveness is not so simple. It may 
be found possible in allowing the Philip- 
pines to develop a really parliamentary 
form of government and to make the 
Governor-General’s office a really ade- 
quate organization for inspection and 
restraint. 

There is one subject on which the 
conscience of the American people ought 
to be aroused. The United States has 
done what no other Power has succeeded 
in doing. It has won the confidence and 
secured the willing surrender of the arms 
of a Mohammedan people. The Mo- 
hammedan Moros are self-respecting 
and spirited. They turned over their 
arms to the United States in confidence 
that the United States would fulfill its 
promise to protect them, Instead, the 
United States has allowed these people 
to come under the power of the armed 
forces of the Filipinos, who in many 
cases have, under the guise of police 
raids, shot them down. The Moros say, 
in substance, “Either protect us or let us 
protect ourselves.” Here is a duty the 
American people ought to be able plainly 
to see and willingly to perform, 

Colonel Thompson makes recommen- 
dations for the re-establishment of co- 
operation between the executive and 
legislative branches; the indefinite post- 
ponement of independence, but the 
granting of further autonomy; the es- 
tablishment ‘of an independent depart- 
ment in the American Government for 
the administration of overseas territory, 
including the Philippines; the provision 
of civil advisers for the Governor-Gen- 
eral; the strengthening of American con- 
trol in the Moro country, without any 
separation of it from the rest of the 
islands; the extension of the Federal Re- 
serve System to the islands; the estab- 
lishment of Federal land grants; the 
establishment of an adequate number of 
agricultural experiment stations; the re- 
tention of the Jones Act as a funda- 
mental law; the amendment, with proper 
safeguards, of the Philippine land laws 
by the Philippine Legislature; the re- 
fusal of Congress to amend those land 
laws; the withdrawal of the Philippine 
Government from private business. 

Of these recommendations perhaps the 
most debatable is that recommending the 
establishment of a separate department 
for the administration of overseas terri- 
tory. Proposals to add to the number 
of departments of the American Govern- 
ment should be received with skepticism. 
The tendency to make the Federal Gov- 
ernment more cumbersome is one to be 
resisted. No real gain will be made by 
simplifying in one place if we create a 
new complexity in another. 
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There are certain principles that 
should not be forgotten in dealing with 
the Philippines. 

First, and most important, is the prin- 
ciple that authority must always accom- 
pany responsibility. If we are to be 
responsible for the Philippines, then we 
must have authority adequate for the 
performance of our duties. If we are not 
to have authority, then we should divest 
ourselves wholly of responsibility. 

In the second place, those who supply 
the money for government must have a 
voice in the spending of it. To the ex- 
tent to which we supply the money for 
the protection of the Philippines, to that 
extent we must control the purse. 

In the third place, we cannot separate 
our responsibility for the protection of 
the Philippines against outside hostility 
from our ultimate responsibility in pro- 
tecting the Philippines against inner 
oppression. We cannot be responsible 
internationally for the acts of a tyranni- 
cal government without being responsible 
also for the tyranny of that government. - 


Baseball on Trial 


N all the discussion about the seven- 
I year-old baseball game in connec- 
tion with which allegations of 
crookedness have been brought against 
Cobb and Speaker, two outstanding and 
respected league players and managers, 
and against “Smoky Joe” Wood, another 
veteran player, there seems to be una- 
nimity of opinion on one point. The 
course pursued by Leonard, their ac- 
cuser after seven years’ silence, has been 
contemptible and his conduct cowardly. 
During a comparatively recent con- 
tract dispute with the Detroit Club, 
of which he had been a member, Leon- 
ard made the accusation that Cobb, of 
Detroit, and Speaker and Wood, of the 
Cleveland team, had agreed that Cleve- 
land should “throw” a game to Detroit 
for the betting advantage the four men 
could derive from the outcome. 
Prevalent opinion is militant, but con- 
fused, in resenting the action of Judge 
Landis, the baseball arbiter, to whom the 
case was referred, in making public the 
charges against Cobb and Speaker with- 
out their having had an opportunity to 
cross-examine Leonard regarding his ac- 
cusations. Having made his charges, 
Leonard repeatedly refused to confront 
the men he accused. Judge Landis pub- 
lished the charges even though he ad- 
mitted that Leonard’s statement was “in 
the absence of the accused not evidence.” 
A further sinister reflection on the 
way the situation was handled comes 
from the fact that the American League, 
which embraces both the Detroit and 
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Cleveland clubs, bought the letters writ- 
ten by Cobb and Weod which Leonard 
said substantiated his charges. This be- 
lated and more than dubious attempt to 
bring certain baseball teams and players 
into disrepute should have been met at 
the start by the refusal of the American 
League to buy the letters or consider the 
charges, regardless of what detrimental 
publicity Leonard might give them, un- 
less and until the man who made the 
allegations should stand up and face the 
music, Instead, fear of injury to base- 
ball seems to have led to a wretched 
attempt at smothering the matter; and 
this seems to have involved secret dis- 
crediting of the two accused men who 
were still connected with league baseball 
(Cobb and Speaker) by forcing them 
from their clubs, even on the basis of 
unproved charges; and it seems to have 
offended the baseball public, which for 
years has regarded these two players as 
of high character as well as of high tech- 
nical skill, 

The three men accused appeared be- 
fore Landis, denied any guilty conduct, 
and explained the letters as consistent 
with honesty on their part. The rela- 
tion of the four men to this matter dif- 
fers quite a little, each from the other. 
li Leonard’s story is true, he, for one, 
was guilty of “fixing” the game, and of 
winning money thereby; Wood, in his 
letter and at the hearing, admitted bet- 
ting against his own team on this game, 
but he denies that Cobb or Speaker had 
had anything to do with the betting and 
denies also that there was any “fixing” 
by any one; Cobb denies having bet on 
the game or knowing of any “fixing” and 
explains his letter to Leonard in conso- 
nance with his denial; Speaker is not 
named in the letters, and there is not a 
particle of evidence against him, for 
Leonard’s statement to Landis is not 
evidence and has not been subject to 
cross-examination. There is, in fact, no 
evidence that the game was “fixed.” 
Both Wood and Cobb laid stress in their 
examinations on the fact that a bet on 
Detroit in that game was almost a sure 
thing, outside of any crookedness, be- 
cause Cleveland could gain nothing in 
position by winning, whereas Detroit 
was “‘on its toes” and playing brilliantly. 

Landis’s own characterization of 
Leonard’s statement as not evidence 
leads many to believe that no general 
hearing should have been heid in Leon- 
ard’s absence, but that the public should 
have been told of Leonard’s contumacy 
and refusal to follow up his slanderous 
charges, and that the accused men 
should be exonerated and restored to an 
honorable place in their business—for 


major league baseball is a business as 
well as a sport. 

As it stands, the new “scandal” is a 
wretched mess and might well have a 
more thorough’investigation, not merely 
as to the conduct of the players, but 
even more as to the conduct of the base- 
ball officials. 


Please, May We Share 
the Ocean P 


T was an Englishman who told the 
I iollowing story at a recent gather- 
ing in New York: 

“When the German fleet was interned 
at Scapa Flow,” he said, “some of the 
sailors of the All-Highest were distrib- 
uted for safekeeping on board Brit- 
ish war-ships. One day a British tar 
knocked down a German sailor and pro- 
ceeded to give him a thorough thrashing. 
When he was hauled off his prostrate 
opponent and asked to give an explana- 
tion of his conduct, he did so in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘Well, sir, I was standin’ 
‘ere on the deck botherin’ nobody, and 
this Heinie, ’e comes up and calls me a 
nahsty name, and I does nothink. Then 
he calls me another nahsty name, and I 
does nothink. Then he walks to the side 
of the ship, he does, and he spits in our 
ocean, and I ’ad to let him ’ave it.’” 

The story was told in all good nature 
and with due appreciation of the humor 
of the situation. Nevertheless the tale is 
something more than a mere excuse for 
merriment. We don’t wish to be too 
solemn about it, but the attitude of the 
British sailor in the story has a very 
strong kinship to the attitude of most 
Britons both on sea and on land. 

The attitude of the British press 
toward the proposal to build more cruis- 
ers for the American Navy is on all fours 
with that of the British sailor at Scapa 
Flow. The genius which the British dis- 
play for becoming righteously indignant 
when another nation does something 
which they themselves would be glad to 
do, and would be ready to defend upon 
the highest moral grounds, provides one 
of the most illuminating bits of national 
psychology to be discovered anywhere 
in this troubled world of ours. Shaw has 
more than once hit off brilliantly this 
power of the British to translate national 
advantage and economic opportunity 
into terms of moral superiority. This 
quality of the British mind is not one 
which promotes international good will 
or adds to the reputation of British fair 
play. 

The commonest facts are those which 
appear to be soonest forgotten. At the 


‘Britain? 
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risk of boring some of our readers, let 
us recount the history of naval develop- 
ment since the World War. 

At the conclusion of that conflict the 
United States was in a position to out- 
build the navies of every nation in the 
world. It could have wrested the con- 
trol of the seas from Great Britain with- 
out causing American taxpayers the loss 
of a night’s sleep. Instead of proceeding 
with its program of construction, it 
called upon the naval Powers of the 
world to gather at Washington, In 
effect, the American Government said: 
“This contest for naval superiority ought 
not to go on. While the United States 
is in a position to outbuild all of you to- 
gether, it recognizes the fact that such a 
course would lead to tremendous bur- 
dens upon your peoples which they ought 
not to be asked to bear. Let’s call a halt 
to this race and settle upon a ratio ot 
power which will be fair to all con- 
cerned. That this may be accomplished, 
we are willing to scrap hundreds of mill- 
ions of dollars’ worth of naval vessels.’ 
As our readers will remember, the limi- 
tations were placed solely upon ships of 
over 10,000 tons. No settlement was 
proposed or reached in regard to vessels 
of smaller tonnage. 

The naval treaty left the United 
States with a battleship fleet which ap- 
peared to be equal to that of Great Brit- 
ain. Our fleet, however, was vastly in- 
ferior to Great Britain’s in cruiser 
strength. The proposals now before 
Congress look towards bringing our 
cruiser fleet to an ultimate parity with 
that of Great Britain. Under the treaty 
we could build as many 10,000-ton 
cruisers as we desired, and inaugurate a 
new race in naval armament. Even the 
so-called big-navy men in Congress have 
no such idea in mind. They feel that 
we are morally entitled to the same ra- 
tio in cruisers which we are supposed to 
maintain in battleships. 

How is this proposal greeted in Great 
The naval correspondent of 
the London “Sunday Times” declares 
that the bill before our Congress shocks 
those Britons who had believed that 
America honestly desired peace and dis- 
armament, As Great Britain now has 
four times the cruiser strength of the 
United States, we may say that these 
Britons are easily shocked. Press des- 
patches from London to the New York 
“Herald Tribune” quote the “Saturday 
Review” and the “Nation” as saying 
that our naval program is an obstacle to 
disarmament. The “Spectator” says 


that President Coolidge’s change of atti- | 


tude (a change which has not been very 
noticeable on this side of the Atlantic) 
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has made Britons wonder whether they 
may continue to hope for American help 
in the cause of disarmament. The Eng- 
lish weekly which borrows without con- 
sent the name of The Outlook expresses 
its alarm as follows: “The dangerous 
doctrine of arming to force others to 
disarm has been tried before with but 
little success.” Offhand, the chief result 
of this policy which occurs to us is to be 
found in the fact that British taxpayers 
have been relieved of millions of pounds 
of expenditure because, before 1921, 
America adopted it. 

The reaction in Europe to the pro- 
posal to build more cruisers strengthens 
our belief that these cruisers ought to be 
added to our naval list at the earliest 
possible moment. To build them is a 
threat to no Power on either the Atlan- 
tic or the Pacific. To build them now 
may hasten the day when cruisers as 
well as battleships may be safely limited 
by all Powers, to the advantage of tax- 
payers and the cause of peace. 


Will the“Evening World” 
Support Enforcement? 


HE “World” twins, Morning and 
Evening, in New York, are two 
of the wettest newspapers in the 

United States. 

They never lose an opportunity to at- 
tack prohibition both in theory and in 
fact. If we remember correctly, they 
fathered, or at least succored, the plea 
that the Volstead Act exposed citizens to 
a double jeopardy of a new and horren- 
dous variety. They have denounced the 
Volstead Act as an invasion of personal 
liberty, they have supported the right of 
States to turn over the enforcement of 
the Volstead Act to the National Gov- 


ernment, they have indorsed a proposal 
that the States could set their own limit 
upon the alcoholic content of beverages. 
We may quarrel with these views, but 
we do not quarrel with the right of the 
two “Worlds” to express them. The 
prohibition question will never be settled 
through a suppression or limitation of 
free discussion, Although The Outlook 
has differed with the policies of the New 
York Evening and Morning “World,” it 
believes that it has now discovered in 
an editorial in the “Evening World” a 
policy upon which all three papers can 
whole-heartedly unite, although the mo- 
tives for supporting this policy diametri- 
cally differ. 

Just before Christmas District Attor- 
ney Buckner raided numerous speak- 
easies and so-called clubs in New York 
City. Commenting upon these raids, the 
“Evening World” said: 

Volsteadism will abide as long as 
people with money and position are 
not seriously inconvenienced or de- 
prived. Under the present dispensa- 
tion they have privileges. They can 
even afford to frown on all talk of 
modification or repeal. Why should 
they worry because the workingman 
and the white-collar toilers cannot so 
easily get their beer or wine? 

When the Volstead Law is enforced 
rigidly to the letter, and the clubs are 
closed, and the rich man can no longer 
serve his guests with liquor in his 
home—when money cannot buy privi- 
lege to drink, we shall have fewer 
hypocrites among the powerful sancti- 
moniously supporting prohibition with 
their lips and not their throats. Take 
privilege out of prohibition and you 
take the life out. Privilege is the 
heart of the beast, that keeps it alive. 


May we translate this editorial pro- 
nouncement into other terms? The 
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“Evening World” will doubtless correct 
us if our translation is awry. 

The “Evening World” condemns 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act lock, stock, and barrel. 
The Amendment and the Act violate 
every principle of American Govern- 
ment and every tradition of individual 
liberty. Believing as we do that the 
Amendment and the Act are wholly 
vicious, we are convinced that the 
only way to secure their repeal is to 
throw the power of the Government 
into an attempt to enforce them. 


If this is the position of the “Evening 
World,” it ought logically to support the 
most generous appropriations on the part 
of Congress for strengthening the en- 
forcement service. It ought to work to 
eliminate dishonesty in the Prohibition 
Service in order that no special favors 
might be given or received. It ought to 
urge upon the Legislature at Albany a 
re-enactment of the Mullan-Gage Law. 
It ought to urge every wet newspaper to 
adopt a policy calling for the greatest 
possible degree of law enforcement. 

If the wets of the country would unite 
upon a demand for law enforcement in 
order to secure a repeal of the law, and 
if the drys would throw their weight be- 
hind the enforcement of the Volstead 
Act to secure a fair test of the law, 
everybody would be happy and the 
country would have a chance to learn 
the real value or lack of value of this 
tremendous experiment in social legisla- 
tion. We hope that the “Evening 
World” will carry out its proposal to its 
logical conclusion. 

Though this is not the point, we add 
that we should expect from this united 
effort for enforcement a result quite dif- 
ferent from that which the “Evening 
World” describes. 


A New Emperor Who Is More than a Sovereign 


NEW Emperor is upon the an- 
A cient throne of Yamato. 

But there is nothing so startling 
or strange about that. For more than 
2,580 years that sort of thing has been 
happening over there off and on. Hiro- 
hito, our new Emperor, is the 124th 
sovereign of the oldest dynasty on the 
face of the globe to-day. His ascent to 
the throne is really nothing more as- 
tounding than a new President stepping 
into the White House at Washington. 
But when a Lincoln or a Roosevelt 
makes himself at home in the historic 
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mansion, it makes all the difference in 
the world, naturally. 

The young Prince of not quite twenty- 
six years of age (for Hirohito was born 
on April 29, 1901) is not a mere Em- 
peror; for he has come and filled the 
immemorial throne of the Mikado as 
prophet of a brand-new epoch. 

Let us consider him framed—not in 
purple—but in the actual life facts of 
his own. The young Prince is the 
world’s champion smasher of imperial 
precedents. 

He is the first, absolutely the very 


first, among all our sovereigns to adven- 
ture forth far beyond the Eastern seas. 
The first and the only one who ever sat 
upon the throne of the Mikado with 
first-hand knowledge of the life and 
achievements of Europe. The first with 
a mental horizon reaching out beyond 
the Asian continent. Early in March, 
1921, the Prince left his Kasumigaseki 
Palace on the memorable journey. The 
battleship Katori, with the Prince 
aboard, touched at all the great ports 
between Yokohama and London and 
opened before the widening eyes of the 
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voung Prince the great book of world 
life and land, The Prince touched Egypt, 
loitered through England, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Italy, and returned 
home in September of that year, 

The historians of this princely Odys- 
sey write and speak as if the greatest 
thing it achieved was the widening of 
the mental horizon of the Prince by 
three continents and three oceans. They 
are wrong. There was another thing far 
more vital, in that it was infinitely more 
intimate to the people of Nippon and 
their destiny, than that which the jour- 
ney accomplished. It brought the Im- 
perial house and the people in a warm, 
personal touch new to the story of Nip- 
pon, It broke down once for all the icy 
fence of ceremony between them. In 
welcoming Prince Hirohito home from 
his European trip our people forgot 
themselves completely and hailed him 
with thunderous “Banzai!” everywhere. 
No sovereigns or crown princes of Nip- 
pon before him had ever been hailed 
with shouts of “Banzai!” they had al- 
ways been greeted with bowed heads in 
awed silence. For centuries it had been 
supposed that noise was entirely too 
rude for the Imperial ear. The Prince 
Imperial changed all that with an open 
smile which told the people how well he 
liked it. In all the countries of Europe 
he had visited he heard people express- 
ing their emotions in terms of noise. He 
saw nothing that was rude or wrong in 
the thunder of welcome that met him at 
the Yokohama pier. And the precedent 
of countless centuries went down in a 
fraction of a second. 


B: all odds, the one outstanding event 
of the young Emperor’s life is his 
matriage with Princess Nagako of the 
house of Kuni. It was the first love 
match in the twenty-five-century annals 
of the Imperial house of Japan. As nat- 
urally as an apple somehow gravitates to 
the open mouth of the nearest boy, the 
young Prince fell in love with Princess 
Nagako. And quite as naturally he 
wished to make her the future Empress 
of Japan. 

Right there the ancient adage about 
the path of true love showed itself no 
respecter of princes. No less a power— 
in the Court and in the councils of the 
Empire—than the leader of the Elder 
Statesmen, Prince Yamagata, opposed 
the match. The wily Elder Statesman 
was then the acknowledged leader of the 
old Choshu elements in the Empire. The 
Choshu clique had only one rival for the 
command of the political power and the 
favors of the Imperial Court at the time 
—the Satsuma clique. And the mother 
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Hirohito, who has ascended the throne of Japan as successor to his father, the late Yoshihito 


of Princess Nagako was a daughter of 
the great house of Shimazu, the heredi- 
tary lord of the old Satsuma clan. From 
all these plain facts, the people of the 
country jumped to the easy conclusion 


that Prince Yamagata was opposed to - 


the marriage of the Prince Imperial with 
Princess Nagako for purely political rea- 
sons. 

It was in the opening days of 1921, 
when the young Prince was not quite 
twenty years of age. The picture of this 
young Prince entering the arena against 
the old gray wolf of a thousand battles, 
so that his beloved might share with him 
the throne and its responsibilities in the 
future, drove the emotions of his people 
into a frenzy. Almost overnight the 
National Prayer Offering Association, 
composed of thousands of patriots, was 
organized. And early in February, 1921, 
the city of Tokyo saw the dramatic pa- 
rade of 15,000 men of the Association up 


the avenue to the great Meiji Shrine ix 
which the deified spirit of the Meiji Em 
peror, the grandfather of Prince Hiro. 
hito, was enshrined. And these men 
visited the shrine for no other end what- 
soever than to offer their united prayer 
begging the spirit of the great Emperor 
to deign to fight for the happy consum- 
mation of the love of the young Prince 
Imperial. The public opinion of the land 
was thoroughly and profoundly stirred 
over this incident. And it stood solidly 
back of the Prince. Even the prestige 
and power of the Elder Statesman and 
the big political machine at his com- 
mand was utterly powerless before it. It 
was the first powerful gesture of the peo- 
ple announcing the birth of a healthy 
public opinion that must be reckoned 
with thenceforth. 

The twenty-year-old Prince won. It 
resulted in the immediate resignation of 
the Minister of the Imperial Household, 
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who was a Choshu man. The people al- 
most went wild over this triumph. It was 
a great victory for the Prince Imperial, 
which spelled the winning of the dearest 
prize in all the world. It was also a tre- 
mendous triumph for the public opinion 
of the country. More than that, it 
tolled the knell of parting day for the 
hoary institution of Elder Statesmen—a 
monstrous anachronism in any constitu- 
tional state. Millions of love romances 
are dreamed, written, and lived in and 
outside of palaces. But I know of no 
other love romance one-tenth as impor- 
tant as this one, judged from its power 
in affecting the future destiny of a great 
nation of 60,000,000 souls. 

This romance of Prince Hirohito revo- 
lutionized our idea of that basic relation 
between man and woman called mar- 
riage. Love, in the sense America un- 
derstands the term, did not play any 
conspicuous réle in a Japanese marriage. 
With us marriage meant the union of 
two families rather than of two young 
individuals. And the emotions and in- 
clinations of the two leading characters 
in the drama received no particular em- 
phasis on the part of our society. The 
outstanding example of the Prince Im- 
perial changed all that. For in Japan 
what the “above” does the “below” ‘ol- 
lows. This love match of the Prince 
Imperial was therefore as important so- 
cially as it was politically. Here, then, 
is the one love romance—and coming to 
flower too, in the frigid home of cere- 
mony, the palace—which was as impor- 
tant and epochal as the signing of the 
Bill of Rights or the declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the life of Nippon, 


a thing: 

Our new Emperor is the first really 
democratic sovereign on the time-hal- 
lowed throne. At Paris the great depart- 
ment stores interested him immensely. 
He went into one of them and actually 
bought things himself. Now this simple 
statement of a very simple act does not 
strike an American reader as anything 
dramatic or in any way significant. In 
Nippon it is the sort of stuff that would 
make the front-page feature story. Over 
there in the Elder Nippon for centuries 
out of mind even self-respecting Samurai 
of more or less social standing—let alone 
a prince of the blood—never thought of 
degrading himself by handling money. 
In the good old days merchants and 
other handlers of money were classed at 
the very bottom of her social ladder, just 
above the eta class—the outcasts. A 
Prince Imperial of Japan buying things 
himself and handling money! Utterly, 


preposterousty unthinkable to the old- 
fashioned Nippon. Of course, our idea 
of money and trade has radically 
changed of late, and to-day thousands of 
men of high social standing go into busi- 
ness and handle money every day. Still, 





The Dowager Empress of Japan, mother 
of the new Emperor 


for the Prince Imperial of Japan— But 
that was precisely what the Prince did 
do right along at Paris. And on one 
occasion, they say, he had quite an ex- 
perience. He was visiting the famous 
Eiffel Tower. A bright salesgirl stepped 
up to him and asked him to buy a sou- 
venir trinket of some sort. “Certainly,” 
said the Prince, who speaks French flu- 
ently, “with pleasure, mademoiselle.” 
He took the trinket and dug into his 
pocket for the price. His pocket was 
empty. “I’m sorry,” the Prince told the 
salesgirl, “I cannot buy; I have no 
money.” There he was, the heir appar- 
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ent of perhaps the richest reigning house 
on earth to-day, stone broke! 

In London one day—so goes another 
story—Prince Hirohito in one of his free 
rambies, incognito, tried to board a sub- 
way train. He had bought the ticket 
and had it with him, but forgot to pre- 
sent it. The subway guard, without the 
least suspicion of who the stranger was, 
handled the Prince without gloves. The 
Japanese officials who were accompany- 
ing him were petrified with horror. 
They were dumb and motionless under 
the shock. But the Prince saved the 
situation easily by apologizing to the 
guard in such a gentle, polite manner 
that even the soul of the underground 
railway conductor melted. And the in- 
cident passed into history. 

His love for all sorts of outdoor sports 
is a matter of wide knowledge. And in 
them his taste is both catholic and dem- 
ocratic. He is fond of mountain climb- 
ing. He holds the record of being the 
only Emperor who has mastered the 
highest crest of Mount Fuji, the Peerless . 
—at least, in the memory of many cen- 
turies past. The Prince riding about on 
his favorite mount all over the country 
roads near Tokyo, practically un- 
guarded, is a sight common to the peo- 
ple of the capital city. He plays tennis 
and golf—no other Emperor of Nippon 
has ever done that. He is one of the 
expert swimmers of the country. While 
yet a student at the Gakushu-In he was 
very fond of sumo, the Japanese style of 
wrestling. And because in those days 
wrestling was the national sport of the 
Empire—the baseball of Japan—the 
people were delighted to say that the 
Prince was so devoted to the humble 
sport of the common people. 


oo is just one thing which makes 
our people build dream castles 
upon our new Emperor, so high, noble, 
and with so much confidence. They 
seem to sense somehow, as instinctively 
as a dog takes up a fresh scent, that this 
our new Emperor is a favored child of 
destiny. They sense this to-day in the 
same mystic manner as our forefathers 
felt about their young Emperor Meiji 
when he ascended the throne of the 
Mikado at the age of sixteen. Our peo- 
ple feel that the New Emperor is des- 
tined for even a greater work than that 
cf Emperor Meiji, his grandfather; that 
he will lead them into a new realm of 
achievement and world-wide service un- 
dreamed of before. 

And that, with him, we shall walk into 
the great Vacific era with the center of 
the world life gravitating to the basin of 
the mightiest ocean on the earth, 








The Governor of Maine 


“4 HE voyaging of the Pilgrims is 
not done,” said the Governor 
of Maine, rather dramatically, 

at the recent dinner of the New Eng- 

land Society in New York, at which he 
was an interesting speaker. He is Ralph 

O. Brewster, descendant of the cele- 

brated Elder of Plymouth, and a man of 

courage, who stands at the parting of the 
ways with his party on what he thinks is 

a point of law and order. 

There are three Senators under fire in 
the Senate of the United States—Vare, 
of Pennsylvania; Smith, of Illinois; and 
Gould, of Maine—because of charges 
made against them for the excessive use 
of money in procuring their nomina- 
tions. The first two are accused as the 
result of Senatorial inquiries, the last 
under a direct charge from the Governor 
of his State that he used $50,000 ille- 
gally to procure his nomination. Much 
wonderment has been expressed at the 
action of a Governor in denouncing a 
candidate of his own party on the eve of 
an election. That has been left ordi- 
narily to the other fellow. That Brew- 
ster could do such a thing stamps him 
among the unusual—and he is. 

Born at Dexter, in the State of which 
he is the executive, in 1888, he is pretty 
young as governors go. He began his 
political life soon after leaving the Har- 
vard Law School, was a captain of mili- 
tia, served as a member of both the 
Maine House and Senate, and entered 
upon his second term as Governor on 
January 1. Portland is his normal habi- 
tat. Just now he resides in the home for 
Governors at Augusta, once the residence 
of James G. Blaine. Instead of Executive 
Mansion, they call it Blaine House. This 
fits the traditions of Maine Republican- 
ism—but not Ralph O. Brewster. 

He broke the inheritance system of 
selecting candidates for his position by 
running “stump” in the direct primary, 
making, for once, correct use of that de- 
vice. People said the Ku Klux Klan 
members were behind him. Perhaps 
they were. If so, there were not enough 
of them to give him the lead on the face 
of the returns, The margin was small, 
however. Brewster charged fraud, 
proved it, and was given a certificate by 
the courts. He won hands down in the 
election. The second time he had no 
difficulties, but his vote was smaller, 

He made his first term notable by put- 
ting Maine upon the map. A publicity 
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Ralph O. 


agent, born in the State, but with a 
metropolitan training, was set to work. 
Advantage was taken of all creditable 
episodes that could be made to attract 
attention to the merits of the State as a 
resort in summer and as a place to do 
business in all the year round. The re- 
sponse was large. Auto tourists discov- 
ered a direct route to Quebec through 
Maine, following the footsteps of Bene- 
dict Arnold’s famous expedition. They 
swarmed into the State. If the claim 
that from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 
is now left annually among the stumps 
cf the pine trees may be exaggerated, 
there is no doubt but the State was re- 
discovered. Portland has become a huge 
clearing-house of travel, and its hotels 
grow in size and number, 


Brewster 


So well did his plans work out that he 
might justly have changed his name to 
Booster. But while engaged on the ma- 


- terial side he did not neglect the political 


side of the State’s affairs. He cut out 
the pardon habit. People who go tc 
prison in Maine now stay there. Of the 
12,000 murders committed in the United 
States during the statistical year, but 
two were credited to Maine, even though 
they hang no one for killing. He re- 
moved the sheriff of Kennebec County 
forcefully. The people re-elected the 
official. He frankly made war on what 
he thought were undue Catholic en- 
croachments on the public school system. 
The State voted down an amendment to 
the Constitution that would have cut off. 
aid to all academic institutions, pre- 
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sumably offered to kill off contributions 
to Roman Catholic doctrine as taught in 
school. Thus, aside from being re- 
elected, he does not seem to have secured 
much popular support. 

During his first term a new force 
came into the State, to wit, Samuel In- 
sull, of Chicago, who acquired the rights 
of the Central Maine Power Company, 
a public figure in the troubles of Smith, 
the Illinois storm Senator. Local asso- 
ciates attend to the politics in Maine. 
Insull is now after the undeveloped pow- 
ers, and wishes to acquire the right to 
sell current outside the State. So there 
is plenty of excitement ahead. 

Senator Gould is an open representa- 
tive of Big Business. The Governor be- 
lieves that there must come a great 
struggle between Big Business and the 
public, and that it is near at hand. He 
sees in the plight of the farmers the re- 
sult of concentrating privileges, and he is 
out to fight for them. Once Maine set 
the pitch for a great “greenback” party. 
It may breed something else. 

Moreover, he believes that the might 
of Big Business is concentrated in the 
Senate, where, despite the direct pri- 
mary, it remains in control. So far as 
Gould is concerned, he regards him as 
but another member of the club. The 
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latter could hardly have carried the 
Maine primary against former Governor 
Percival Baxter, except for the injection 
of a third candidate in the field, who got 
15,000 votes, mainly in the Baxter sec- 
tion. The Klan was credited with put- 
ting up the third ticket, and this reacted 
on Brewster. The strategy, whoever 
planned it, had a bad result. 

But as to his attack on the Senator 
before election, a most extraordinary 
proceeding in party politics, the Gov- 
ernor holds that the law forbids ex- 
cessive expenditures. The great outlay 
for Gould, therefore, in his eyes, de- 
served reprehension, He gave it, thereby 
precipitating a row of the first dimen- 
sions. ‘The standard politicians say he 
did it with an eye on the seat for the 
future. He says he did it as a duty un- 
der his oath of office. 

The proceeding has made him a Na- 
tional figure for the moment. He is a 
slight man whose lofty forehead is not 
impeded by hair until it reaches well 
over toward the back of his neck. His 
voice is strident and penetrating. He 
speaks well and has an excellent educa- 
tion. Contrary to the habits of most 
Maine governors, he is neither a Univer- 
salist nor a Congregationalist, being affil- 
iated instead with the Christian Science 
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cult. The Klan is strongest in Maine 
among the Methodists, 

It is easy to make mistakes when 
every one is watching. So the Governor 
has probably a good collection of them 
to his credit. Lack of purpose is, how- 
ever, not one of his laches. He means to 
carry on. This he must do practically 
without newspaper support, and make 
himself heard against the wind. Thus 
his task is far from easy. He has defied 
conventions, and so far with success. In 
this he has been the very opposite of 
Calvin Coolidge, who has accepted all of 
them and sits calmly in the White 
House. Brewster’s path is full of thorns. 
The “old-timers” have no use for him. 
The “foreign element” regards him as a 
bigot. ‘“Old-timers” are bigots, too, but 
not on election day. They have a 
strange connection with the “foreign 
vote” in the cities, which can be con- 
sistently Democratic in municipal con- 
tests and stiffly Republican on State and 
National elections. This is one of the 
political mysteries of Maine and Con- 
necticut. It does not seem to apply so 
safely in New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts. 

Perhaps the Governor of Maine was 
thinking of himself when he made the 
remark that heads this article. 


A Daniel Come to Judgment 


A Portrait of the New Governor of Texas 


EXAS inaugurates her Governor 
January eighteenth—a_ sandy- 
haired, ruddy-faced, soft-spoken 
gentleman, not yet thirty-four. His full 
name is Daniel J. Moody, but actually 
he is plain “Dan” to every one, friend 
and foe alike. 

Nobody ever called Moody “Daniel.” 
As well hail “Al” Smith as “Alfred” or 
the elder Roosevelt as “Theodore.” 
True enough, there were days in the 
very beginning of “Ma” Ferguson’s ad- 
ministration when her Thespian hus- 
band, Jim, was wont, with the fervor of 
Shylock, to acclaim Moody as “a Dan- 
iel come to judgment.” That was be- 
cause the Governor-elect of Texas, not 
only swept himself into the office of 
Attorney-General on a wave of anti- 
Klan sentiment, but also swept “Ma” 
Ferguson up to the high honor of being 
the first woman head of an American 
State. 


By ROBERT M. FIELD 


The wave. aforementioned washed 
Moody 100,000 votes higher than Mrs. 
Ferguson. But, unimpressed by relative 
majorities, the Fergusons, husband and 
wife, dramatically patronized their col- 
league until he brought them to grief 
with his startling disclosures of grave 
irregularities in the awarding of con- 
tracts by the Highway Commission, and 
demanded the source of Ferguson duc- 
ats, charged by Moody to have been 
coined in road and pardon graft mills. 

As Attorney-General, the new Gover- 
nor recovered in excess of a half-million 
dollars, branded by him as unconscion- 
able excess profits, from favored con- 
struction companies. And there were 
doubts of the quality and genesis of Mrs, 
Ferguson’s mercy in issuing, during her 
two-year term as Governor, more than 
twenty-five hundred clemency proclama- 
tions—probably a record for any State, 
and certainly surpassing in mercy that 


of any previous executive of Texas. 
Added interest in the great number of 
pardons arose from the fact that hus- 
band Jim, as a practicing lawyer, but 
with no office except the official one pro- 
vided for ‘““Ma” in her public capacity as 
Governor, frequently appeared as coun- 
sel for convicts in pleas to his wife for 
executive clemency. The officeless law- 
yer enjoyed such uniform success, and 
heated charges against the pardon mill 
became so insistent, that a stirring po- 
litical drama soon unfolded itself. Pub- 
lic opinion as the casting director gave 
the Fergusons, to their obvious dismay, 
the réle of bellowing but toothless lions 
whose den young Daniel invaded with 
Scriptural zeal, 


Ww" manner of man is. this lion 
tamer? When you enter his 
severely furnished office, bare save for 
portraits of Texas statesmen, he smiles 
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Keystone 


The Governor’s Mansion, Austin, Texas, where Dan Moody will reside after his 
inauguration on January 18 


and arises cordially to greet you. 
Facing him, one is conscious of the 
power and energy of youth, but even 
more aware of the poise and dignity of 
a man who thirteen years ago was a 
university student, and six short years 
ago was an unheralded district attorney. 

To cite parallels, he is as compelling 
and powerful in his way as the elder La 
Follette in his halcyon youth, and as 
happy and resourceful a warrior as “Al” 
Smith taming a Republican Legislature. 
Actually, he has been warring all his life. 
He perfectly illustrates the latter half of 
the maxim, “Old men for counsel, young 
men for war.” Moody has a fighting 
background. His early struggles fit the 
accepted picture of an American states- 
man, who must have been disciplined in 
youth. Moody’s job was stringing tele- 
phone wires. When he had accumulated 
enough to put himself through the Uni- 
versity of Texas, he climbed down from 
his pole, took off his spikes, and began 
to delve into Blackstone. It was in 
those days that I first knew him—a 
slight, unassuming, somewhat detached 
student, 

But signally he lacks the conventional 
attributes and mannerisms of the typical 
politician. He is modest in bearing, 
natural in manner, and always meticu- 
lously groomed, without the flourishes of 
the ten-gallon cowboy hat and riding 
chaps that most Texas candidates affect 
during the period of a campaign. He 
never dodges or equivocates. If he dis- 
agrees with or objects to a man, he states 
his feeling so directly and simply that 
even an opponent smarting under the 


sting of Moody’s rebuke cannot find 
personal grounds for disliking him. 


Gees the beginning he has followed 
the broad highway of conventional 
political preferment. Hardly had he 
been admitted to the bar when his fel- 
low-citizens made him first county attor- 
ney and then subsequently district 
attorney. Those offices he filled quietly 
and acceptably, but without prophetic 
display of the fierce ardor which has 
marked his later days. Indeed, he was 
politically unknown until a minor Klan 
incident arose. It proved to be his first 
real dragon fight, and it pitted him 
against the Invisible Empire, which at 
that moment was rising to the height of 
its power in Texas. Moody played his 
part on a simple stage. The words he 
uttered and the steps he took were 
known to every man, There was noth- 
ing unique in his act save that he held 


and honored strict notions about the. 


sanctity of his oath to uphold the law. 

Friends and neighbors of Moody, im- 
patient with the existing due processes 
of law, determined one day to mete out 
extra-legal punishment to an individual 
in the community who had aroused their 
wrath. There was a public flogging. 
The floggers had been known to Moody 
all his life. Yet he indicted them, prose- 
cuted them, sent them to jail. 

In all the discussion throughout the 
State of Texas about the peril and the 
menace or the necessity and the virtue 
of the Klan, Moody was the only man 
who invoked existing laws and acted 
rather than talked. So simple a program 
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pushed by Moody captured the imagina- 
tion of the people. With gathering mo- 
mentum came a cry from every section 
of the State for him to be a candidate 
for Attorney-General. He made the race 
almost single-handed, without money or 
organized friends. It was in that race 
that the Fergusons ran with him, bra- 


zenly appropriating to their own unsta- ‘ 


ble cause the popularity of Dan Moody. 
But Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson had 
hardly warmed their official chairs when 
the whispers of road and pardon graft 
came to the notice of the State. Charges 
and counter-charges, disclosures and in- 
dictments, followed in swift order; and 
soon Moody, perhaps against his will, 
was pitted against the Fergusons. With- 
out the gift of prophecy, Jim Ferguson 
termed Moody a Tunney and conde- 
scendingly scorned his entrance into the 
political ring. He reasoned that Texas 
had never denied a Democratic Gover- 
nor a second administration; it was part 
and parcel of the State’s tradition. 
Moody, on his part, unmindful of tradi- 
tions and omens, turned Mrs, Ferguson 
out of the Governor’s mansion to the 
tune of a 200,000 majority. By that 
token, he is to-day the master of the 
political destinies of five million people. 


“Reyes of that fact and mindful of 
the part that the Texas delegation 
played in the nomination of Wilson at 
Baltimore, I asked Moody what he 
thought of Smith. 

“A splendid man. Wonderful cam- 
paigner. Resourceful leader. We are 
interested in him down here in Texas,” 
was Moody’s rejoinder. 

“What do you think of his prospects 
for the Democratic nomination?” was 
my next question. 

“J doubt if he will succeed,” replied 
Moody. 

“Ts the objection to him based on re- 
ligious grounds or others?” 

Moody looked me straight in the eye 
and with an even tone replied: “Re- 
ligious convictions don’t mean a thing in 


‘Texas. I was born and raised a Baptist, 


but I teach a Methodist Sunday school. 
My designation as Attorney-General and 
my subsequent election as Governor 
against the will of the Klan show con- 
clusively with what impatience the peo- 
ple of Texas regard bigotry and religious 
intolerance. The Lieutenant-Governor 
of the State at this moment is a member 
of the Catholic Church. Texans gen- 
erally warmly appreciate the principles 
and career of Senator Walsh, of Mon- 
tana. ... If Smith is defeated, it will be 
because of his wet views, so far as Texas 
is concerned.” 
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“Then I hardly need ask your opin- 
ion, Governor, on the prohibition ques- 
tion,” I remarked. 

“Whether you ask or not,” responded 


‘ Moody, “I'll tell you, I’m bone dry. 


Personally and politically I subscribe to 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act. You can put it down that an 
overwhelming majority of the people of 
this State are likewise dry, personally 
and politically.” 

Taking another tack, I reminded the 
Governor of the Archer County bond 
cases and the momentary repudiation of 
their obligation by Texas. I spoke in a 
general way of the intangible but very 
real fear of Eastern and Northern capi- 
tal to enter the State. 

“The word of Texas is better than her 
bond,” replied the Governor. “It was 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
that declared the bonds unconstitutional. 
Texans generally and the Fergusons 
themselves wanted to validate every 
bond. The delay was _ occasioned 
through Mrs, Ferguson’s fear that she 
might be impeached if she permitted the 
Legislature to convene, Texas will not 
impeach her credit. She is an empire of 
virgin wealth as yet barely touched by 
Eastern capital. She needs funds for 
building. Any one seeking to develop 
the resources of this State will be wel- 
come here. There are latent sources of 
wealth scarcely known to the investing 
public. Oil has been our advertiser; yet 
discerning economists know well enough 
that it represents but a fraction of our 
potential wealth. It is in the develop- 
ment of agriculture—especially its diver- 


sification—in the building of good roads, 
and in the generating of electrical power 
that I am interested. What North Caro- 
lina with amazing rapidity has done in 
her borders we are eager to undertake in 
our own. No honest dollar that enters 
this State will ever be disturbed or 
threatened. The people have been edu- 
cated to the uses of corporate wealth and 
dq not fear aggregations. of capital. 
Their only concern is that the money 
shall be free of taint and that it shall 
seek legitimate channels of expansion. 
The day of the political trust breaker is 
gone.” 

‘What is your feeling toward the cur- 
rent movement for the abolition of direct 
primaries?” I queried. 

“T am absolutely opposed to it. The 
source of all power in a democratic form 
of government is the people themselves. 
The closer the mandate springs from the 
people, the more potent it will prove to 
be. Rather than restrict the direct pri- 
mary, I would strengthen and extend it.” 

Governor Moody’s experience with 
primaries is intimate and extensive. By 
reason of the Texas system, he had to 
go through two to win his nomination. 
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Their cost to him, he told me, wa. 
$9,000, which—far from the cry of 
bloated slush funds—seemed uncommon- 
ly reasonable to me, especially when I 
recalled his marriage, that made his first 
gubernatorial campaign a honeymoon, 

Shortly after the announcement of his 
candidacy for Governor he was married 
to Mildred Paxton, a daughter of a 
Texas banker, herself a graduate of the 
University of Texas and of Columbia. 
She accompanied her candidate husband 
through the major part of his campaign 
and gave added emphasis to the striking 
difference between the Fergusons and the 
Moodys. Mrs. Moody, with her gra- 
cious charm and quick wit, is the finest 
type of modern university-trained wo- 
man. With bobbed hair and fashionable 
gowns, she presented a striking contrast 
tc the matronly Mrs. Ferguson, who, 
though a duly elected Governor of a 
great State, seemed more interested in 
her domestic affairs than in public issues, 
and who delegated, in fact if not in 
name, her official powers to husband 
Jim, despite the fact that he had been 
impeached while previously serving as 
Gavernor of Texas. 


I HAVE stated that Moody aptly fits 
the last half of the maxim, “Old men 
for counsel, young men for war.” Revis- 
ing the maxim with a pioneer stroke, he 
fits the first half, too. He, with other 
young men, serves as counsel. Having 
been elected by men of his own genera- 
tion, Moody leans on them. So the new 
administration will afford a test of youth 
in the saddle. 
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The State Capitol, Austin, Texas 
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Looking across the river from Hankow 


War in Hankow 


HE first principle of warfare, as 
laid down in the Chinese clas- 
sics, is that the most brilliant 

victories are those won without fighting. 
Judged by this standard, the Chinese are 
the greatest soldieis the world has ever 
seen. The late war in this region has, I 
believe, been one of the most important 
of the recent wars in China; and it was 
conducted in strict accordance with all 
the most approved rules for the behavior 
of Chinese warriors. 

The cause of the war was the ambi- 
tion of the Kuomintang Party, who con- 
trol the country around Canton in the 
South, to extend their power into the 
Yangtze Valley. Their army, with the 
help of “advisers” and money from Rus- 
sia, had defeated their opponents in 
South China, Their objective was the 
triple city of Hankow, Hanyang, and 
Wuchang, which occupies a position on 
the Yangtze somewhat like that of St. 
Louis on the Mississippi. . Hankow is 
the commercial metropolis of the central 
part of China, and Hanyang, with a 
steel works and a large arsenal, is still 
more important from a military stand- 
point. These cities were the stronghold 
of Wu Pei-fu, one of the most powerful 
Chinese generals, 
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By F. P. ELTINGE 


~ Cantonese drove Wu out and 
took Hankow. It was quite a re- 
markable feat for Chinese warfare, as 
their line of communication covered a 
jong distance from Canton and stretched 
over a bad country to travel. The final 
turning-point was a typical transaction. 
A General Liu, commanding the Han- 
yang fort and arsenal for Wu Pei-fu, 
sold out to the Cantonese at the proper 
noment, This was the decisive “battle” 
of the campaign. 

The war raged within easy hearing 
distance for about nine days. At times 


the firing was tremendous—artillery, 


machine guns, and rifles. There were, 
however, periods of complete rest every 
day when not a single shot would be 
fired by either side. And I suspect that 
these rest periods coincided rather 
closely with the hours for meals. 

The last night of the campaign, when 
the Cantonese made the grand assault 
on Wu’s lines on this side of the river, 
the noise was terrific. There was con- 
tinuous rifle and machine-gun fire, and 
the artillery was almost like a real bar- 
rage. The two armies were supposed to 
total more than half a million men, and 
a hundred thousand were said to have 
been engaged in this battle. Next morn- 


ing between fifty and sixty killed were 
counted on the two sides, 


C is difficult to believe this unless you 
realize that they shoot, not to hit 
anything, but to make a noise. And, of 
course, the faster they fire, the more 
noise there is. The noise is relied on for 
two effects: 

1, To frighten the enemy; and 

2. To comfort the firers. 

All foreign merchant ships for seven 
consecutive days were fired on both en- 
tering and leaving Hankow. There was 
no reason for this at all, except that it 
gives the soldiers a lot of face to say to 


their comrades that they had shot at a 


foreign ship and had got away with it. 
Finally, after two American sailors had 
been wounded when an American de- 
stroyer was fired on as usual, she replied 
with a five-inch shell. After that no 
more shots were fired at foreign boats. 

During this episode the troops must 
have shot volley after volley at no less 
than twenty foreign ships. Aside from 
the two wounded American sailors, the 
total results were one Chinese passenger 
killed and two wounded; which gives an- 
other illustration of Chinese marksman- 
ship. 
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jig hand I come to the real climax of our 
war, 

Wu Pei-fu’s troops in Wuchang, on 
the south bank of the river, are still 
holding out as this article is written, 
although they have been surrounded and 
completely cut off for more than a week. 
It looks like Heroic Devotion to a Lost 
Cause, in the language of the movie sub- 
titles, doesn’t it? 

But it isn’t exactly that. I hate to 
say it, but they have notified the Chi- 
nese Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tive Bankers’ Association of Wuchang 
that they will gladly lay down their arms 
and stop fighting if and when $600,000 
silver is placed in their battle-scarred 
hands. As the civilians are the only 
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ones who face any real danger to their range on account of the difficulties of re- 
lives or property, it is, of couse, only mitting, due to the war. If they received 
fitting and proper that they should pay their share in Wuchang and then sur- 
to have the war called off. rendered, according to the agreement, 

Unfortunately, the Cantonese soldiers the Cantonese would merely take it away 
have got wind of the impending transac- from them and add it to their own share. 
tion and have insisted on their share. So The negotiators are thus confronted 
for the past two days there has been no with quite a serious dilemma. But I am 
fighting at all—but frequent meetings of confident that a solution will ultimately 
representatives of the Chamber of Com-_ be found, and that the newspapers will 
merce, the Bankers’ Association, and the — proclaim the fall of Wuchang after a des- 
two armies, all to discuss ways and _perate resistance by the brave garrison. 


means. Wu’s army is still firm in its Truly Gilbert and Sullivan lived in 
valorous stand. the wrong age. 

The great difficulty now, I hear, is to 
make some arrangement to have the Note.—Wuchang has surrendered to 


Northerners’ share paid somewhere else the Cantonese since this article was 
—say at Shanghai; which is hard to ar- mailed from China—Tue Eprrors. 




















Jhucrwood & Underwood 


A glimpse along the Bund, Hankow 





The Circus Show 


By ANN COBB 


I. Son’s Henry 


ee granny, put your knitting by, 
And come along o’ me. 

Down yonder sits the bestest show 
This creek ‘ll ever see. 


Lions, an’ bars, an’ elephants, 
An’ little pranking mice. 
All manner of outlandish folks, 


An’ everything that’s nice. 


Il. Granny 


ows Henry worked at me so hard 
To see the circus show, 

I couldn’t cross his little will, 

An’ gave my hand to go. 


’Twas pine-blank like I’d pictured hit. 


For all the purty bills, 
I knew in reason, master shows 
Would never cross these hills. 


One woman’s bigger than Aunt Jane, 
But most air peart and gay. 

They’ll go right in the lion’s cage 
An’ snatch his food away. 


I’ve fotched you in the pacing nag. 
Oh, granny, please do go! 

What if you died off unbeknownst, 
An’ never saw a show? 


The women worried me the most. 
—No, not right sinful—bad— 

Their painted lips were set in smiles, 
Eh law! their eyes were sad. 


I’d like to take them homealong 
To stay a while, an’ see 

Life on this good ole common earth 
Like hit was aimed to be. 








Not full of franzied, lonlie beasts, 
An’ humans, fashioned so 


They’re sport to young, unthoughted lads, 


Naught to themselves but woe. 


The Last of the Navy of the Czar 


TINY inlet bearing the name of 
A Typhoon Bay reaches out from 

the larger expanse of the Bay of 
Subic on the southwestern coast of the 
island of Luzon. In the middle of 
Typhoon Bay there is a little ship. It 
is black and silent. It flies no colors. 
There is no smoke coming from the sin- 
gle stack and no life is seen on its decks. 
It might be overlooked but for the fact 
that the black hull stands out against the 
light green of the banana trees and 
cocoanut palms on shore. 

One led by curiosity to approach the 
ship would look in vain for any means 
of identifying her nationality or her mis- 
sion. There is no name carved on the 
stern and no lettered life-buoys hang 
from her rails. The forward part of the 
ship rises so high out of the water that 
the keel is exposed to view for a distance 
of fifteen feet back from the bow. On 
the forecastle, and occupying the most 
of it, is a big water-tank. The high bow 
and the forward water-tank are the 
characteristics of vessels used as _ice- 
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By JOHN B. EWALD 


breakers. In fact, she is an ice-breaker. 
But why is she here in the tropics, 
nearly three thousand miles from the 
nearest ice which obstructs navigation? 
There is a thin line of smoke issuing 
from a small pipe thrust through the 
upper works on the starboard side. 
Surely there must be some one aboard 
who can answer the question. 


een the collapse of the White Rus- 


sian forces in Siberia the motley 


remnants of the army traveled eastward 
to Vladivostok. The men could not be 
furnished with the proper supplies, and 
were therefore no longer able to offer 
effective resistance to the advance of the 
Reds. 

Although the White Russian Govern- 
ment was nominally in control of affairs 
in Vladivostok, the Japanese actually 
occupied the city. The Japanese gave 
some help to the shattered portions of 
the White Army which had retreated 
and were then resting in the city, many 
of the men with their families. But it 


soon became evident that the Reds 
would not be kept long outside of Vladi- 
vostok, 

Among the leaders of the remainder 
of this once powerful force were some 
who determined to accept almost any 
alternative rather than live or die— 
which latter was most likely—in Siberia 
under the Soviet. The cruel deaths of 
such of the loyal Russians as had faller 
into the hands of the Bolsheviki left no 
doubt in the minds of the small colony 
as to what would happen to them, their 
wives and children, if the Reds took the 
city. It was determined, consequently, 
to organize an expedition for the escape 
of the force by sea. 

Funds for the maintenance of the 
White Government, then under General 
Dietrichs, were raised by the sale of 
concessions, and some of this money was 
turned over to Rear-Admiral Starck for 
the proposed expedition. This enterpris- 
ing officer, having added $75,000 gold to 
his treasury by the sale of the Man- 
churia, one of the oldest of the ships at 
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his disposal, proceeded to fit out his 
fleet. In a surprisingly short time he 
had twenty-two ships equipped to carry 


the refugees. Many of the Russians, 
after iooking at the varied assortment of 
small vessels, decided that they might 
just as well perish at the hands of the 
Reds as to be drowned at sea. 

When all else was ready, coal was 
commandeered from the railroad, and 
the fleet, having embarked about 5,500 
men, women, and children, sailed on 
October 22, 1922, for Poisset, a small 
town about a hundred miles down the 
Siberian coast from Vladivostok. A few 
days later the ships got under way, and 
next anchored off the Korean town of 
Kenseng, a little more than a hundred 
miles from Poisset Harbor. 


ligne stay in Kenseng was prolonged 
on account of sickness, which al- 
ready had broken out among the refu- 
gees. The conditions became so bad that 
Admiral Starck asked the authorities for 
quarters ashore in which the sick might 
be properly cared for. The Japanese 
assigned for that purpose the only avail- 
able facilities. These consisted of a 
number of abandoned barracks in all 
stages of ruin and decay. They were 
simply four walls and a roof, without 
furniture of any kind and with no means 
of providing heat. The weather had 
turned bitterly cold, and in the crowded 
condition of most of the ships women 
and little children were huddled together 
on the open decks, 

Any kind of shelter was better than 
this, and so the sick were moved to the 
barracks ashore, where during Novem- 
ber more than two hundred died. 

Finally, to alleviate the suffering and 
to save the entire expedition from early 
disaster, it was determined to move 
farther south, and the squadron dropped 
down the Korean coast to the important 
railroad terminal city of Fusan. It had 
been thought that this port would be the 
final destination, as the ships had not 
been fitted out for a protracted cruise, 
and it was questionable whether some of 
the smaller ships would be equal to a 
long trip on the open sea. But Admiral 
Starck was told by the Japanese that he 
could not stay in Korea, and that he had 
best leave quickly, as the recognition of 
the Soviet Government by Japan might 
be expected at any time. In that event, 
it would be necessary to intern the ships 
ii they were still in Korean waters. He 
would remain at his own risk. 

This unexpected turn of affairs made 
the outlook gloomy indeed. A conference 
of the staff was called, and other possible 
destinations were considered. There 
were some who advocated going to 
Japan, but this plan was discarded on 
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account of the political situation in 
Japan and of the likelihood of finding 
there the same condition as they had 
already been told existed in Korea. A 
return to Vladivostok was out of the 
question. Their course must therefore 
lay to the south and to some port on the 
China coast. Shanghai was finally de- 
cided upon as a place which was most 
likely to be friendly. 

Some of the ships were sold to raise 
the necessary funds, and several had to 
be left behind, as they were not suffi- 
ciently seaworthy to make the trip. The 
passengers on these vessels had to be left 
to their fate. On December 15 the fleet, 
now reduced to thirteen ships, left Fusan 
for Shanghai. 

Two days out of Fusan rough weather 
was encountered. The little ships, none 
of them over fourteen hundred tons, 
labored along, their decks awash and 
their freight of miserable refugees 
crowded into the small spaces which 
afforded little shelter from the wet and 
the biting cold of the severe northern 
winter. Not far from the coast of the 
Shantung peninsula the fleet was scat- 
tered, but after fighting on for ten days 
the squadron came to anchor on Christ- 
mas Day at Woosung, near the mouth 
of the Yangtze River and the gateway 
to Shanghai. 

Thirteen ships had sailed from Fusan, 
though only twelve arrived at Woo- 
sung. The Lieutenant Didimoff, of 650 
tons, was missing. Several ships were 
despatched after a short interval to 
search for her. These vessels scoured the 
waters of the Yellow Sea, but could find 
no trace of the missing ship. She has 
not since been seen or heard from, so it 
is evident that she went down in the 
storm and carried with her the three 
hundred souls on board, 

This terrible tragedy cast a gloom 
over the squadron, but it was dissipated 
somewhat by the hope of ending all the 
troubles at Shanghai, where, it was ex- 
pected, employment could be found for 
those on board. 

Admiral Starck went up the river to 
the city for the purpose of making ar- 
rangements for the debarkation of his 
people. Steam was raised in the boilers, 
the few belongings of the refugees gath- 
ered together, and the children got ready 
for landing. Shanghai was only fifteen 
miles away. When Admiral Starck re- 
turned, the news spread quickly through 
the fleet that permission to land at 
Shanghai had been denied. Nor would 
he be permitted to moor his ships in the 
river. Misfortune followed on misfor- 
tune, and despair was written on the 
faces of these people whose pilgrimage 
to safety was also an expression of loy- 
alty to the country they loved. On hear- 
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ing the news one overwrought man 
jumped overboard and was lost in the 
swift river. 

At this stage another council was 
called, and the Philippines lay off in the 
far distance as a last hope. The Philip- 
pines, however, were out of reach, as the 
fuel was almost exhausted and there was 
little money with which to procure any. 
They could not lie forever at Woosung 
nor could they land. The food supply, 
never plentiful, had now become so 
diminished as to necessitate the most 
careful rationing. It was a matter of life 
and death. Yet into this misery a child 
was born, and later on five new names 
were similarly added to the rolls. 


dese days of discussion, the authori. 
ties at Shanghai agreed to supply 
the ships with coal and a quantity of 
provisions to enable them to reach some 
other port. These stores were received 
on board, and on January 10, 1923, the 
squadron got up anchor and stood out 
to sea with their course laid for Manila. 

Though the weather was still cold, the 
sea was calm, and good spirits revived 
with every mile made to the south. 
Great things were expected of the Philip- 
pines and future plans were discussed 
with hope. Unfortunately, the fair pros- 
pects were short-lived. It was the winter 
monsoon season, during which there is 
little change in the barometer readings, 
and a light wind from the northeast had 
increased the speed down the China 
coast. The steady wind gradually in- 
creased in force, the clouds came racing 
down from the north, and the fleet soon 
found itself in a storm which threatened 
the destruction of the smaller ships. The 
storm’s greatest force was reached when 
the course was laid through the Pesca- 
dores Channel, on the west side of the 
Japanese island colony of Formosa. This 
large island on one side and the China 
mainland on the other form a funnel in 
which the north winds reach their great- 
est intensity. Farther to the south the 
wind dies down in the lee of the island. 

For a day it was doubtful whether the 
ships would be able to rise from the 
pounding masses of green seas. The 
hope which sustained the refugees on 
their departure from Shanghai could not 
blind them to their imminent peril now. 
The fears which had been entertained by 
the officers for the safety of the expedi- 
tion seemed justified when the little 
trawler Ijax, of 420 tons, was seen to be 
in distress. She had apparently shipped 
a considerable quantity of water and, 
with reduced speed, was rolling slug- 
gishly with an ominous list to port. One 
of the other ships drew over toward her, 
whereupon she heeled over and sank. 
Nine of the men who had managed to 
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get clear of the sinking ship were picked 
up after a display of that type of hero- 
ism one expects at sea. The others on 
the Ijax went down with her. 

It would be difficult to picture affairs 
on board the squadron in a worse light 
than they actually were, so there is little 
room for exaggeration. These ships were 
old and had for many years before the 
organization of the expedition been sub- 
jected to hard usage. The Ylia Muro- 
metz was of 580 tons, the Pariss of 335 
tons, and the Farvatel of 250 tons, The 
complement of lifeboats could carry less 
than a fifth of the individuals on board. 
It is fortunate that many of the men, 
unused to the sea, could not interpret 
the conditions, and their bearing, mis- 
understood as good evidence of security, 
served to allay in a measure the fears of 
the women, The experienced seamen 
were inherently not given to panic, 

The eleven remaining ships, having 
proceeded on their way after the loss of 
the Ijax, soon came into the lee of the 
island of Formosa and, for the time be- 
ing, were safe. Through the loss of two 
ships, the sale of others, thus reducing 
the available space, and the inroads 
made by death from sickness, the force 
of 5,500 refugees had by this time been 
reduced to 711 souls. Among this num- 
ber were forty-five families, many of 
whom had suffered the loss of one or 
more of their members since leaving 
Vladivostok. 


N the morning of January 19, 1923, 
the mountains on Luzon, the larg- 
est of the northern islands of the Philip- 
pines, came in sight, and that afternoon 
the Baikal, flagship, and two other ves- 
sels of the fleet dropped anchor in Boli- 
nao Harbor, about two hundred miles 
north of Manila. They were followed the 
next morning by two of the other ships, 
and on the 22d two more arrived. This 
left four vessels unaccounted for, but, 
while some anxiety for their safety was 
felt, it was thought that they would soon 
put in an appearance. The storm had 
scattered the squadron somewhat, but 
since the four missing ships were last 
seen the weather had been, good. 

In the early morning of the 24th the 
ships at Bolinao got under way and 
steamed down the coast to Mariveles, a 
small town at the entrance of Manila 
Bay and several miles northwest from 
the island defenses of Corregider. There 
was great joy in the fleet when, several 
days later, the other four vessels steamed 
into Mariveles and came to anchor. 

The conditions on board the ships 
when they arrived at Mariveles were 
pitiful. Many of the women and chil- 


dren, accustomed to the comforts and 
even luxuries of life, were reduced by 
lack of proper food to grim specters, pa- 
thetic, pinched-faced, unsmiling. Their 
clothing was bedraggled and moldy from 
the wet. For many days the fresh water 
had been reserved only for drinking. On 
every ship the sick list was growing 
steadily, and some cases were critical. 

Admiral Starck made a dignified ap- 
peal for help to the Governor-General of 
the Philippines. General Wood, as usual 
responding with sympathy to distress of 
any kind, directed the furnishing of 
medical attention and supplies from the 
dispensary at Mariveles and the trans- 
fer of the critical cases to the civil hos- 
pitals in Manila. All the ships were 
thoroughly fumigated by the Philippine 
Health Service. 

The danger of the loss of the whole 
expedition through lack of fuel may be 
understood from the fact that one of the 
ships sent to procure food from Manila, 
only thirty miles away, had to take the 
coal from the other ships to make the 
trip. 

At this time the Philippine Headquar- 
ters of the American Red Cross took a 
hand in the affairs of the refugees and 
supplied them with food, clothing, and 
other necessaries. At the request of the 
Governor-General, the Navy Depart- 
ment, through the commandant of the 
Sixteenth Naval District, made available 
for the occupancy of the refugees thirty- 
three small buildings at the old ammu- 
nition depot near Olongapo, at the head 
of Subic Bay. The naval station at 
Cavite supplied enough coal for the trip 
to the ammunition depot, and at 1:40 
P.M. on March 22 the battered squadron 
steamed past the big floating dry dock 
Dewey and dropped anchor in the bay 
beyond, just five months after leaving 
Vladivostok. 

Thus the only remnant of the Czar’s 
ence powerful navy made its last voyage 
under the standard of Peter the Great. 


ee United States Navy did every- 
thing possible to care for the refu- 
gees, but, unfortunately, it had no funds 
which could be used for that purpose. 
The Red Cross bore a large part of the 
expense and set about getting employ- 
ment for those who were able to work. 
Ninety men were sent to Mindinao to 
work on the hemp plantations, while 
others obtained work in Manila and the 
adjoining provinces. 

After some negotiations the privilege 
of passage to the United States was ac- 
corded to as many as could be entered 
under the immigration laws. Accordingly 
about five hundred embarked on the 
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United States Army transport Merritt 
and on May 24 sailed for San Fran- 
cisco. To furnish the money needed the 
trawler Farvatel was sold for 12,500 
pesos ($6,250). After the sailing of the 
Merritt the camp at the ammunition 
depot was closed and the occupants to 
the number of ninety-seven hired quar- 
ters at their own expense in the barrio 
of Olongapo. 

Other ships were sold from time to 
time and the funds distributed to the 
members of the expedition even as far 
away as the United States. Admiral 
Starck went to Paris, to be near the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, but his reverses 
have persisted, and he is now employed 
there as a chauffeur in a taxicab service. 

In April, 1926, all that was left of the 
expedition of twenty-two ships was the 
little ice breaker Baikal, and of the 
5,500 passengers, only three—Commo- 
dore Pyshnoff, Lieutenant Boory, and 
one man, 


i story was told the other day by 
Commodore Pyshnoff through his 
interpreter, Lieutenant Boory, as we sat 
at his table on the Baikal in Typhoon 
Bay. 

The Commodore is a man of striking 
appearance. His age is a little under 
fifty years, though his head is bald ex- 
cept for a small fringe at the back, 
which, being carefully shaved, gives the 
impression of complete baldness. His 
eyes, a glittering gray, with now and 
then a tell-tale twinkle of good humor, 
are shadowed by heavy yellow brows. 
His nose is thin and sensitive, and his 
mustachios reach out to tremendous 
lengths over lips pressed into a thin line. 
At least that is all that can be seen 
through the yellow beard which covers 
the lower part of his face. The mus- 
tache and beard remind one of the pic- 


tures of Captain John Smith seen in the 


school histories. 

The Commodore went forward with 
his narrative like a man who has had the 
events burned into his brain. Occasion- 
ally his eyes took on a look of intro- 
spection and sadness, but quickly they 
flashed out again as “one who pursues 
with eagerness the phantoms of hope.” 
All of his comrades are gone except the 
young Lieutenant Boory, and his hope is 
to be permitted to go to the United 
States, to which country his expressions 
of gratitude are full and sincere. He 
has waited for three years to be included 
in the immigration quota. Until that 
time comes he seems content to wait 
here in his little ship, the last officer of 
the royal Russian navy to hold com- 
mand. 
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Concentrated 
population plus a 
big tributary mar- 
ket makes New: 
York the market 
center of the East. 
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For the same rea- 
sons, Los Angeles 
is the economic 
market center of 
the West. 
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—serves a market of ten million consumers West of the Rockies, 
at lower average freight costs than they can be served sn 
any other potnt on the Pacific Coast. An immediate market Freedom from industrial strife. Open- 
of two and one-half million consumers within 100 miles. acura R 


Cheap, Unlimited POWER 
Apromer the handicaps of high freights, long hauls, and slow tuna wi 7 
deliveries which his Eastern competitors must face, the | Abundant WATER 

manufacturer in Los Angeles County has at his very door the ! ee ee 
greatest concentrated buying power in the West; 45 municipali- 2¥s¢ per 1,000 gallons obtainable by 
ties in Los Angeles County alone, 17 of them with over 10,000 jie gy 

population each; this in addition to the great tributary mar- ” “ 

ket of the 11 Western states which is his to command. 


Gas at 20¢ per million B. T. U.’s— 
oil 16%¢ per million B. T. U.’s. 


Low BUILDING COSTS 


Less plant investment required. No a 


meee 


The Panama Canal, with low freight rates, © The markets of the Orient and of South 


brings Los Angeles nearer to New York 
than is Columbus, Ohio. 


Fastest growing Pacific port,second only to 
New York in total ocean-borne commerce. 
Dire& weekly sailings from Los Angeles 
to trans-Pacific markets via Dollar Line 
and direé& to Honolulu via Los Angeles 
Steamship Company line. 


America are accessible thru Los Angeles 
Harbor at ratesas lowas or lowerthan rates 
from any other point in the United States. 


Specific information regarding manufac- 


turing opportunities and distribution ad- _ 


vantages in Los Angeles County may be 
had by addressing the Industrial Department 
of the Los Angeles (hamber of Commerce. 


PLAN A TRIP 
Plan now to make a combined business and pleasure trip to Southern California this 
winter. See and study at first hand the industrial opportunities of Los Angeles 
County and its great tributary markets. 








extreme weather conditions to com- 


bat. ; 


Adequate TRANSPORTATION 


Terminds of three transcontinental 
railroads, a unique electric interurban 
system of 1100 miles, harbor served 
by 147 steamship freight lines. 

Efficient PLANT OPERATION 
100% plant efficiency 365 days in the 
year. 

Proximity to RAW MATERIALS 
A great varicty of produéts from the 
soil; vast mineral resources, both me- 
tallic and non-metallic; water-borne 
raw materials from foreign lands. 











INDUSTRIAL LOS ANGELES 








The Los Angeles metropolitan area embraces praétically Los Angeles County —over 
_two million population with 5700 industries whose annual output is $1,250,000,000. 


In writing to the above advertiser please mention 
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Come to the 
Motor Boat Show! 


This year the Motor Boat Show 
will be bigger, better and more 
comprehensive than ever. 

Over 100 complete motor boats 
of all sizes and descriptions 
will be on exhibition. 

Here you will be able to look 
them over, all together, at 
your leisure. 

Here you can compare values, 
specifications, prices of all 
makes, under one roof. 

Thousands of boat enthusiasts 
from every part of the country 
are planning now to attend 
the 1927 Show—the finest 
ever held. 

You too should plan to be in the 
midst of this great national 
event. 

If you want the thrill of your life 
be at Grand Central Palace 
any time between January 21st 
and January 29th. 

Be sure to visit the Kermath 
space. Look overthishighly effi- 
cient and highly esteemed line 
of motors—one for almost any 
size of boat you have in mind. 


3 to 150 H. P. 
$135 to $2300 


But the important thing for you to re- 
member is to attend the Show—one of 
the most interesting events of the season. 




























**A Kermath Always Runs’? 
KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5887 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
11 E. Wellington Street, Toronto, Ontario 


New York Display Rooms—50 West 17th Street, 
New York City 


A Kermath Always Runs 
















You Are Invited to 
Florida Chautauqua 


Keystone Heights, Florida 
On Beautiful Lake Geneva 


1927 assembly opens February 6, con- 
tinuing to and through March 27 


For program and particulars address 


J. EDWIN LARSON, Secretary 
Keystone Heights, Florida 
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Rolls and Discs 


By LAWRENCE JACOB ABBOTT 
NUMBER of days ago I clipped a recording of “The Firebird” suite, 


from the radio page of a news- 
paper the following notice: 


TO-MORROW’S SYMPHONY 


The outstanding selection to be played 
by the Boston Symphony Orchesv._a, 
Serge Koussevitsky conducting, to-mor- 
row night is the Suite from “L’Oiseau de 
Feu” (The Firebird), by Stravinsky. 
WJZ, WGY, WRC and WBZ will broad- 
cast at 8:15 o’clock. The program also 
includes Elgar’s “Cockaigne” overture 
and the Symphony No. 7, op. 105, by 
Sibelius. 


An attractive program it was. Not 
the usual nightly radio program, to be 
sure, but the type of radio concert that 
is growing more and more frequent. Can 
the phonograph match it? Not in this 
country, at least. There is in existence 


made by a skeleton Philadelphia Orches- 
tra before electrical recording methods 
were introduced. Elgar is associated in 
the minds of the phonograph public only 
with “Pomp and Circumstance,” and 
Sibelius only with “Finlandia.” 

Another musical advance in radio 
comes with Walter Damrosch’s weekly 
symphony concerts. “If I could live 
long enough to continue this work for 
the next three years,” he says, “I should 
guarantee to revolutionize the musical 
tastes of the American people.” 

The phonograph companies have been 
doing some fine things, too. They 
should make such progress in broadcast- 
ing an incentive to spur them on to 
things still finer. 


Phonograph Records 


NUTCRACKER SUITE (Tschaikowsky). Played 
by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted ky Leopold Stokowski. In six parts, 
on three records. Victor. 


Call it “a fascinating trifle,” if you will. 
All the same, Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker 
Suite” is a masterpiece of its kind; like 
Saint-Saéns’s “Carnival of Animals,” it has 
little that is serious, but much that is de- 
lightful. The instrumentation alone—light, 
crisp, and dainty, yet with a brilliance pos- 
sible only to a large orchestra—makes it a 
thing to charm the ears, Such a work is 
suited precisely to Stokowski’s genius. No 
one better than he can make a trifle sound 
like a masterpiece. In the recording made 
under his direction the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra is in top form, displaying military 
precision and superb attention to detail. 

Probably the most interesting feature of 
this recording is the fact that it was made 
on the stage of Philadelphia’s famous old 
Academy of Music. Instead of the dead, 
thoroughly dampened tone that is charac- 
teristic of studio recordings there is a dis- 
cernibie echo. The music does not seem to 
come from a small box. It appears to 
come, rather, through a door—from a large 
room somewhere’ beyond. It is three- 
dimensional music. This effect—a great 
help in making the music seem more real- 
istic—is noticeable in other new orchestral 
recordings, but not to such a marked de- 
gree as in this suite. Aside from over- 
shrillness in some of the high-register 
woodwind passages, the recording is all one 
could ask for. 

CONCERTO FOR VIOLONCELLO (Saint-Saéns). 

.Played by W. H. Squire and the Hallé Or- 


chestra, conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty. In 
six parts, on three records. Columbia. 


If you were to hear a concert perform- 
ance of Saint-Saéns’s ’cello concerto, you 
would probably be unable to hear the solo- 
ist’s performance with as great clearness 
and as fine shading as you can by playing 
these discs on a new-type phonograph. 
Every breath of tone that comes from Mr. 
Squire’s ’cello stands out as if the instru- 
ment were actually in the room. In view 
of such excellence in reproduction, a serious 
fault must be looked on in a spirit of for- 
giveness. The orchestral part of the con- 
certo is subdued into a mere accompani- 
ment. While this destruction of balance 
lessens the chance for confusion on the 
part of the listener, yet it also makes it 
harder for him to appreciate the proper 
relation of soloist to orchestra. The music 
itself would be worth hearing under far 


less favorable conditions. The ’cello part 

is a constant sea of melody; the themes 

are charming throughout. 

1812” OVERTURE SOLENELLE (Tschaikow- 
sky). Played by the Royal Opera Orchestra, 
Covent Garden, conducted by Eugene Goos- 
sens. In three parts, on two records, the 
fourth part being Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Waltz 
from Eugen Onégin.” Victor. 

Coming close on the heels of Sir Henry 
Wood's performance of the “1812” Over- 
ture, issued by Columbia, this recording by 
Goossens creates the opportunity for an 
interesting comparison. On the whole, 
Goossens presents the more satisfactory 
interpretation—though he is by no means 
perfect. In his treatment of the opening 
of the overture (characterized by repeated 
chords in the style of Russian church 
chanting) he falls below the effectiveness 
of Sir Henry’s interpretation; but when the 
music becomes frenzied and tinged with the 
smell of powder he leaves the sluggish New 
Queen's Hall Orehestra far behind. When 
it comes to recording, that is another mat- 
ter again. The Columbia version is a re- 
markable piece of work; it is orchestral 
musie with all the clarity and fullness of 
chamber musie recording. So it is no seri- 
ous reflection on the Goossens performance 
to say that its recording is inferior. 

MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR ‘OVERTURE 
(Nicolai); DANSE MACABRE (Saint-Saéns). 
Played by the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Nikolai Sokoloff. Brunswick. 


Nicolai’s eheerful, tuneful overture 
makes pleasant musical entertainment. 


The Cleveland Orchestra rides through the 
score with a swing that makes it thor- 
cughly enjoyable. Unfortunately, the same 
cannot be said for its companion number. 
After Leopold Stokowski’s superb perform- 
ance of the “Danse Macabre,’ Sokoloff’s 
interpretation lacks eloquence and convic- 
tion. Where Stokowski’s performance is 
deliberate, his is hurried; where Stokowski 
gives the impression of repressed excite- 
ment, he weakens his case by exaggeration. 
The recording, too, is not equal to that of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra’s performance. 
While gocd balance and “room tone” are 
agreeably present, the quality of tone of the 
fortissimos is veiled and indistinct. 

VILLANELLE_ (Pianelli-Salmond); SERENADE 


ESPAGNOLE (Glazounow). Played by Felix 
Salmond. Columbia. 


A well-chosen pair of violoncello pieces. 
Salmond’s playing is as delightful as ever. 
The surging rhythm of the Spanish num- 
ber forms an excellent contrast to the Vil- 
lanelle. The clearness of the piano accom- 
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paniment is worthy of attention, especially 

toward the end of the Villaneile. 

WALKURE—Siegmund’s Love Song; MEISTER- 
SINGER—Walter’s Prize Song (Wagner). 
Sung by Lauritz Melchior. Brunswick. 

These two Wagnerian excerpts are capa- 
bly sung. What the recordings lack is an 
adequate emphasis on the orchestral back- 
ground. The tenor sings in front of the 
orchestra instead of through it. More with 
Wagener than with any other operatic com- 
poser this is a grave fault. One way to 
give the orchestra more prominence would 
be to feature a famous orchestra and con- 
ductor as well as singer. 

INVITATION TO THE WALTZ (Weber). Played 
by Alfred Cortot. In two parts, on one rec- 
ord. Victor. 

Beside our qnodern fox-trots and black 
bottoms, Weber’s old war horse sounds a 
trifle thin. It portrays well the daintiness 
and elegance of its day, and this feeling is 
appropriately carried out in Cortot’s play- 
ing. As piano recording it is practically 
on a par with Rachmaninoff’s “Dance of 
the Gnomes.” 

PRINCESITA (Padilla); GRANADINAS (Bar- 
rera). Sung by Tito Schipa. Victor. 

Two unusually interesting light Spanish 
songs, sung to perfection. 

SO I CAN WRITE MY NAME; STAND STEADY 
(Arr. Jessye). Sung by the Dixie Jubilee 
Quintet. Brunswick. 

This is real colored music. The voices do 
not sound highly trained, but have that 
mellow Negro quality. The spirituals have 
strong rhythms with words that fall nearly 
into the category of “patter.” The songs 
reproduce as clearly and strongly as the 
criginal performance must have sounded. 


Piano Rolls 
PETROUCHKA—Danse Russe (Stravinsky). Played 
by Paul Doguereau. Ampico. 

As an entirety, the score of “Petrouchka” 
may justly be accused of lack of coherence. 
3ut a fragment such as this Russian dance 
cannot fail to rivet the listener’s attention. 
Boisterous as only Russian music can be, 
it plunges through its short course of 
sharp rhythms and dissonances. Mr. Do- 
guereau’s interpretation seems inevitably 
correct. 

ETUDE, Op. 25, No. 12 (Chopin). Played by 
Alfred Cortot. Duo-Art. 

Never was Chopin more sonorous than in 
this étude. Cortot makes of it a rolling 
ocean of sound. 

DANSE, E MAJOR (Debussy). Played by Dai 
Buell. Ampico. 

In this dance the composer combines 
with his illusive, sugary harmonies all the 
rhythm of a whirling dervish. The pianist 
shows herself sensitive to the delicacy of 
the music—but not afraid of it. 





Contributors’ Gallery 


OBERT M. FieLtp, though a native of 

Texas and a resident there for several 
years, is now a resident of New York City. 
A graduate of the University of Texas and 
a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, he is now 
counsel for the New York Life Insurance 
Company. 

He article “War in Hankow” was sent 

to us from China, where the author is 
now employed. The disturbed conditions 
there cause him to request that his real 
name be withheld and that his contribution 
be printed under a pseudonym, in order to 
protect himself and the company for which 
he is working from any possible embarrass- 
ment. 
ae KINNOSUKE is a Japanese jour- 

nalist who has lived in the United 
States for some years. He is a frequent 
contributor to newspapers and magazines 
and has published a book on Manchuria. 


OHN B. EWaALp sent us “The Last of the 

Navy. of the Czar” from China. He isa 
Commander in the United States Navy and 
is on the U. S. S. Huron. 


. 
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January Sales 


Discount of 10% on Linens, Lingerie, etc. 


During January, on every single article in our 
Household Linen Departments, you receive a 
discount of 10% from the price marked on the 
goods. Table Damasks, Fancy Linens, Towels, 
Sheets, Pillow Cases as well as’ Blankets and 
Comfortables are included. 

This same 10% discount is also effective on 
our complete stock of Negligees, Lingerie and 
on all Children’s and Infants’ Wear. 

Though not subject to a 10% discount the 
Interior Furnishings Department features special 
prices on Curtains, Drapery and Upholstery 
Fabrics and on many Decorative Accessories. 

If you have not received a copy of the 
January Sales Booklet, write for it today 


so that you can order from its pages be- 
fore January 31st. 





Forty-NINnTH ST. 
New York 


FirTH AVENUE at 
Derr. No. 35 
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The Book ‘Table 






Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 


The Thirteenth Britannica 
By W. J. GHENT 


HAT many thousands of 
persons would much like to 
know is the exact relation of 


this new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica ’* to the eleventh edition, pub- 
lished in 29 volumes in 1910. Owning 
the former edition, they crave light on 
the degree to which it has been sup- 
planted by its successor. It cannot be 
said that the information given in the 
prefatory note or in the elaborate pros- 
pectus is sufficiently explicit. Even on 
the title-page (to which not one in a 
hundred will turn before making his 
purchase) the reference to the eleventh 
edition is somewhat clouded with the 
words “latest standard edition.” 

As a matter of fact (and the reviewer 
is certain of a most stern rebuke if in 
the slightest degree he errs in this mat- 
ter), the owner of the 1910 edition 
needs only three volumes. The pages 
of the 1910 edition, index and all, re- 
main intact. The three volumes of the 
1922 edition, known as the twelfth, have 
apparently been scrapped. Three new 
volumes have been added. In the third 
of these volumes (added to the index 
volume in some of the “forms” of this 
new edition) are a supplementary index, 
a chronological table of events from 
January 1, 1911, to July 31, 1926, and 
a supplementary table of articles classi- 
fied by subject. All this is the thirteenth 
edition. These three supplementary vol- 
umes, though having a quality distinc- 
tively their own, maintain in general the 
high character of their predecessors. 

What one first notes in comparing the 
new volumes with the old is the break- 
up of the larger subjects into their com- 
ponents; and what one next notes is the 
more individual and opinionated tone of 
most of the articles. The division of 
general subjects entails a “scatteration” 
of closely related parts, and, since many 
of these overlap one another, there is 
considerable duplication, The plan 
makes for facility in finding the specific 
thing one wants at a particular moment, 
though it must prove somewhat annoy- 
ing to the reader who, with plenty of 
time at his disposal, wants the whole of 
a subject spread out before him, In 

*The 
teenth edition. 
(double). ‘The 
Inc., New York, 
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Encyclopedia Britannica. Thir- 
32 vols. (single) or 16 vols. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 


either case it compels a more assiduous 
use of the classification table. 

The individualism of the articles re- 
sults in what is to some degree a trans- 
formation of the work. The most widely 
known names have been sought, and to 
each of the contributing “headliners” has 
evidently been given a free rein. There is 
thus a frequent clash of opinion, In the 
old volumes one usually found what 
could be safely regarded as a consensus 
of impartial scholarship; in the new one 
finds personal assertion. Expressions on 
controverted points in the earlier volumes 
read like the decisions of a board of re- 
view; in the latest volumes like the 
counterplay of a symposium. 

The reader has thus a wider range of 
choice. If the conclusion that he finds 
on one page does not satisfy him, he can 
seek another authority elsewhere. Was 
the collapse of Germany, for instance, 
due to a “stab in the back”—that is, to 
internal revolution? No, says General 
F, B. Maurice; it was due to military 
defeat. Yes, says G. D. H. Cole, the 
Guild Socialist; the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion “certainly helped to undermine the 
war morale of the German people.” The 
detailed account of the Russo-Polish 
campaign of 1920 by General Sir W. E. 
Ironside will prove highly satisfactory to 
those whose sympathies are with Po- 
land; the partisans of Soviet Russia may 
turn for comfort to the briefer and more 
sketchy account by Arthur Ransome. 
Whatever point in history and public 
affairs the reader pursues, he is fairly 
certain to find divergent attitudes and 
conflicting statements. 

The stress laid upon names does not 
always yield the best results. It is of 


course eminently proper that Sigmund . 


Freud should tell us about psycho- 
analysis, John B. Watson about be- 
haviorism, and perhaps even Henry L. 
Mencken about Americanisms. It is not 
so fitting that George Bernard Shaw 
should tell us about Socialism. His arti- 
cle is brilliant—it could hardly be else 
than that—but its theme is not so much 
Socialism as Shavianism. Shaw is an 
individualist who fondly believes himself 
a Communist and who calls himself a 
Socialist. The statement with which he 
begins his article is a definition of ex- 
treme Communism and could not be ac- 
cepted by any representative Socialist 


anywhere. Sidney Webb, whose name is 
not so widely trumpeted about the 
world, could have written a more au- 
thoritative and informing paper to be 
the main article on this subject. 

Biography in the new volumes tends 
to break away from the measured re- 
straint of the old, and in some cases it 
takes on the fervent note of eulogy. 
Here there has evidently been a less 
eager seeking of well-advertised names, 
but instead a choice of contributors who 
can provide the personal touch. Kitch- 
ener, at the hands of his former pri- 
vate secretary, Sir George C. A. Arthur, 
and Foch, at the hands of Emile Made- 
lin, become supermen, with few of the 
faults or limitations of the human spe- 
cies; and Lenine, at the hands of Leon 
Trotsky, is pushed up into Valhalla. 

In the scientific and technical articles 
there is no observable change of charac- 
ter. The old trouble—perhaps an in- 
escapable one—persists. For the most 
part these articles are written for the 
satisfaction of specialists, who presuma- 
bly do not need the material given, and, 
being so written, are quite incomprehen- 
sible to the general reader. There may 
conceivably be some happy compromise 
wherein the needs of the latter will be 
met without sacrificing the standards im- 
posed by the former, but so far it has 
evidently not been discovered. 

Any reader is likely to detect omis- 
sions of what he thinks ought to have 
been included. Two omissions which 
seem important to the present reader are 
the subjects of revisionism and war 
criminals, The general subject of atroci- 
ties might well have received a thorough 
examination. So far as a patient search 
reveals, there is next to nothing. Cap- 
tain Tuck, in his account of the subma- 
rine campaign, mentions with indigna- 
tion the sinking of the hospital ship 
Llandovery Castle; and Harold Temper- 
ley, in the article on the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, dismisses the Leipzig trials in less 
than a dozen lines, Though the steps 
leading to the war are treated at great 
length in several articles, revisionism as 
a creed and a movement has no separate 
treatment. 

The innovations now adopted invite 
special notice, and therefore perhaps re- 
ceive disproportionate emphasis in this 
review. They will no doubt be approved 
by some readers, as they are disapproved 
by: others. It thus seems unlikely that 
the new volumes, though fashioned to a 
model so different from that of their 
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“contemporary ancestors,” the other 
volumes of the set, willtimperil the rank 
of the encyclopedia as a whole. The 
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Britannica has become and remains a 
necessary part of the equipment of every 
well-informed person. 


Fiction 


THE ORPHAN ANGEL. By Elinor Wylie. Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York. 2.50. 

Miss Elinor Wylie dedicates “The Orphan 
Angel” “To Those Whom It May Concern,” 
and it concerns nobody who will not begin 
with a frank readiness to let his imagina- 
tion run with hers, to play the game, to 
accept the fantasy for its own sake, and 
to confront without blinking its wildest 
audacities. For this certainly is no sober- 
sided historical-biographical novel condi- 
tioned and limited by known facts; neither 
is it a romance in which facts are pre- 
sented, but so pulled and pushed and per- 
suaded into novel and picturesque aspects 
that the hero passes from the modest illu- 
mination of truth into a realm of roseate 
glamour or empurpled and majestic gloom. 
Rather, the author aspires to keep her hero 
true, and gayly start the facts all over 
again in a new environment. 

Miss Wylie, at her own good pleasure, 
has snatched alive from the engulfing 
waves of the Mediterranean storm of July 
8, 1822, a poet whom she identifies in every 
way except by name; she has him pulled 
unconscious aboard a Yankee clipper bound 
to Boston from Leghorn with spices, olive 
oil, ana wine; she brings him to America 
and takes him across the continent, en- 
countering by the way assorted types of 
the period and adventures in rich variety. 
Her imagination once let loose gives the 
reader a breath-taking literary run for his 
money; it does not even balk at capture 
by whooping Comanches and the narrowest 
of escapes from death at the stake. The 
fantastic chronicle is written in a spirit at 
orce interpretative and appreciative, mock- 
ing and playful; she idolizes, loves, and 
laughs at her Orphan Angel, and prances 
provocatively around his poetic form, even 
while doing her best to suggest the higher 
aspects of his nature. To criticise the ma- 
jor impossibilities of such. obvious extrava- 
ganza would be stupid; the only question, 
in the slang phrase that inevitably rises to 
mind is, Can she get away-with it? The 
episodes, even the wildest, may pass un- 
challenged; what matters, what determines 
the quality of the achievement, is the ren- 
dering of personality and atmosphere, the 
right blend of power, grace, and humor in 
presentation, the sufficiently characteristic 
reaction of her extraordinary hero to ex- 
traordinarily chosen circumstances. 

It would have been a miracle if she had 
succeeded, and she has not achieved the 
miraculous. But if her book is to be called 
a failure, it must be added that it is a gal- 
lant and amusing one. 

SEA WHISPERS. By W. W. Jacobs. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2. 

For the best part of thirty years Mr. 
Jacobs has been detailing the lives and 
adventures of Sam Small, Peter Russett, 
Ginger Dick, the Night Watchman, and 
sundry varge captains, pub landlords, and 
others to the rapturous enjoyment of a 
small but delighted public. It is seven 
years now since the last of these books 
appeared, high time indeed to celebrate The 

Sailor’s Return, as the old prints have it. 
The faithful will be glad to know that the 
passing years have not changed their be- 
loved characters a trifle. Their capacity 
for ‘arf pints is undiminished, and their 
plans for the acquisition of one another’s 
small change are, if anything, more elabo- 
rate than ever. 

So much for the humorous stories. But 
there was a time, you will remember, when 
Jacobs stopped being funny long enough 
to write “The Monkey’s Paw,” one of the 
finest and most macabre stories in the lan- 
guage. There is nothing to equal it in this 


, 


Charles 
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volume, and it is not to be expected that 
there would be, but in “His Brother’s 
Keeper” and “The Interruption” he comes 
close enough for all practical purposes. 
Practically ambidextrous, this feliow is; 
able to produce a good hearty chuckle or 
an attack of goose-flesh with either hand. 
W. W. Jacobs has not yet, it appears, been 
discovered by the intelligentsia, though 
Christopher Morley frequently threatens to 
pertorm that ceremony. In the meantime 
“Sea Whispers” costs but two dollars, and 
makes fine reading aloud after dinner. 

THE LAIRD. By Winifred Duke. John Long, 

Ltd., London. 7s. 6d. 

In 1765 the low, two-storied, “white- 
harled” house of Eastmiln, on the braes of 
Angus, in Scotland, was the scene of one 
of the most sensational crimes ever to 
reach the ealencsr of any court. Around 
the poisoning of Thomas Ogilvie, Laird of 
Iastmi!n, Miss Duke has woven an absorb- 
ing novel. Katharine Nairn, the young 
bride of the Laird, and his brother Patrick 
Ogilvie were tried and convicted of incest 
and of murdering Katharine’s husband. 
The pitiful story of their light love, the 
wretched death of the Laird, the tragic end 
of Patrick Ogilvie on the gallows, and 
Katharine Nairn’sS escape from prison stir 
the imagination. But more engrossing 
than the events themselves is the sinister 
figure of the woman who contrived them 
all for the sake of her lover, Alexander 
Ogilvie. Anne Clark is a perfect example 
of the deadly “female of the species.” She 
brought murder and sudden death to the 
quiet household at Eastmiln. Miss Duke 
has dene a brilliant piece of work in her 
characterization of this problematical wo- 
man, who was, indeed, “a woman dipped 
in blood.” Anne Clark’s realization, in her 
final scene with Alexander Ogilvie, that her 
labor is lost, is ironically retributive. The 
author of “The Laird’ has told a great 
story greatly. Except for the solution of 
the puzzle, which is her own, the tale ad- 
heres closely to the facts in the account of 
the “Trial of Katharine Nairn,” which has 
lately been edited by William Roughead. 
To read one is to desire to read the other. 
HEIR TO KINGS. 3y Winifred Duke. The 


a A. Stokes Company, New York. 
2.5 


The same grim country that bred Kath- 
arine Nairn saw the passing of a brighter 
and far more fateful figure. If a new star 
shone at the birth of the Pretender’s eldest 
son, as was said, truly it was a star of ill 
omen. History has no more romantic per- 
sonage than Bonnie Prince Charlie. Suc- 
cessful in his attempt to regain the throne 
of England for the Stuarts, he might have 
made a king little noted nor long remem- 
bered; beaten in his wild venture, he is 
forever enshrined in the glory of a great 
cause gallantly lost. 

The complex character of the popular 
prince is brilliantly portrayed in this inter- 
esting novel. Charming and selfish, obsti- 
nate and mulishly stubborn, “nae prince 
was born wha_ shall win mair love.” 
Brought up to expect England to rise and 
reinstate a Stuart prince, Charles sailed 
from France and landed in Scotland with 
high hopes, to gather those clans faithful 
to the Stuarts and invade England. The 
taking of Edinburgh by his Scottish army, 
followed by the triumph of ‘Prestonpans, 
the fall of Carlisle, and the dash into the 
heart of England, was the glorious start of 
“an epic tale of hardships, courage, and in- 
domitable endurance,” ending in heart- 
breaking retreat, and the calvary of Cullo- 


. den. 


The history of this prince is an example 
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Save Your Eyes 


Dr. C. W. Trail Says: 


“When I am not using the Far- 
rington, my wife is using it ; 
when my wife is not using tt, 
our eight-year-old daughter is 
using tt. Every home should 
have at least one.’ 























At last—a Long Felt Human Want is Filled by the 
Invention of this Great Necessity—Dr.Farrington’s 


Portable Reading Table 
For the Lap 


Conserves and Prolongs 


the Life of YOUR Eyes! 


Here is the helper you have always needed. It saves 
your eyes — conserves your energy — permits on 
tration with real relaxation and absolute comfort. The 
FARRINGTON supports books, magazines, reading matter, 
typewriter, writing materials, ete., at just the right angio 
to insure correct vision, regardless of position. 


Sit right—read right—feel right. 
Think what this means! Comfort,enjoyment, 

greater mental and physic alenergies. Greater 
facility for the mechanics of reading and 
writing. Genuine relaxation, The Farring- 

ton allows you to assume a comfortable posi- 

tion when reading, wri:ing, ete. 


Students Delight In Its Use 


Prof. E. L. Eaton, 
University of Wis., € 
says: “It is ajoy to 
read a book of any § 
size, resting easily 
ina rocking chair. 
Thousands willnow 
havea newjouread- 
ing while resting.” J 
With the Farring- 

toneveryone canin- @ 
crease their capa- 
city formental cifort 


Men, Women and Children SHOULD HAVE A FARRINGTON 


You can not afford to go longer without 
this remarkable device for the conserva- 
tion of your vital forces. It will help 
everyone who reads, writes or works. 
It is indispensable to invalids, 
sick folks and shut-ins. 
NATURE 
DEMANDS ITS USE 
—Prevents Eyestrain 
—Insures Correct Posture 
—Conserves Mental Energy 
—PermitsGreater Concentration 
—Conserves all Vital Forces 


IDEAL GIFT FOR ALL AGES | 


You couldn’t buy a more practical giftthan | | 
the Farrington. It is light, (weight, less 

than 44 ounces), handy, durable, portable, | 
collapsible and adjustable to any position. No 
skill required for handiing. Should last a lifetime. 


STYLES AND PRICES 















1. Natural Finish_------- $6.50 oy |. 
2. Walnut Finish--.------ 7.50 ©} 
3. Mahogany Finish ----- 7.50 mE 
4. White Enamel _------- 8.50 O 
5. Genuine Walnut-_-_---- 9.50 fi 
6. Genuine Mahogany--. 9.50 o 


Prepaid Anywhere in U. S. A. 


SEND NOW You will be delighted with 

the Farrington. Your money 
back after 5 days’ trial, if you are not satisfied. 
Personal check accepted from Outlook readers, cmennn 


The DESIRED 
Farrington 
Company 


fj 21 W. Elm St, 
Dept. 0.2 


Chicago, Ill. 








please mention The Outlook 
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Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 

**Eating for Health and Efficiency ’’’ has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 7) 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 

This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 

HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE UA 298 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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Your choice of the World’s pest 

typewriters — Underw 

ington, Oliver— full size, late 
model completely rebuilt pod 

refinished rand new. Price 
smashed a, to half. Act quick. 


$2 and it’s your 


Just send our pame end address and we will mail you our 
complete F iTALOG prepaid fully describing and showing 
actual a Ae di ay of each beautiful machine in full colors. Tells 
every detail of our direct-to-you small-payment plan. Write now for 
tremendous saving. No obligation whatever. Still time if you act now. 
international Typewriter Exchange 
386-188 W. Lake Street. Department 130 Chicago, tt, 


-. 


‘School Information FREE 








The Outlook recommends readers write—A merican maid 
iC. 


Association, Stevens Bidg., Chicago, or Times Bldg., } 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





To Parents 


Tn addition to our discriminating service to schools and 


teachers we are offering free to parents the benefit of our 
help in selecting schools and ¢ uups for their children. Our 
knowledge is based upon years of intimate contact with 
school and camp men and women. 


Write or Call 


Fisk Teachers Agency of New York 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Kecommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 





SCHOOL 





Texas 


STAMMERING 


If the stammerer can talk with ease when alone, and most 
of them can, but stammers in the presence of others. it must 
be that in the presence of others he does something that 
interferes with Nature in the speech process. If then we know 
what it is that interferes, and the stammerer be taught 
how to avoid that. it must be that he is getting rid of the 
thing that makes ime stammer. That’s the philosophy of 
our method of cure. Let us tell you about it. SCHOOL 
FOR STAMMERE cits, Tyler, Texas. 








“Che Book Lovers Corner’ 








I OOK MANUSCRIPTS. WE WANT FOR PUBLICA- 
tion pec stories—Novels, Long Stories—Fiction, 
Fesays, Articles, Poems. et Your free copy BOOKS 

->UBLIC HEARING explains. Send for it 

CO0-OPER ATIVE SERVICE COMPANY, 254 

Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 








of the strength of that great myth, “the 
divine right of kings.” Lord George Mur- 
ray, who gave unwavering loyalty to a 
stupid boy who flouted his wise counsel at 
every turn, is a memorable figure. To the 
whole of his gallant army their prince was 
their honor, and honor was their life. He 
charmed men and women alike to their 
destruction. During a deliberate delay 
at Bannockburn, Clementina Walkinshaw 
learned in bitterness that “the woman who 
is fool enough to love a Stuart loses her 
fame in this world, and mayhap her soul in 
the next.” 

The haggard, broken -Charles dragged 
from the field of Culloden was a pitiable 
shadow of Bonnie Prince Charlie, and yet 
so greatly was he loved that “if he came 
again to-day he would find the same loy- 
alty awaiting him amongst the children of 
men.” Art and history meet in “Heir to 
Kings;” the result is noteworthy. 


Biography 


JOHN WANAMAKER. By Herbert Adams_Gib- 
bons. 2 vols. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


10. 

coal biographies have been written of 
John Wanamaker, the Philadelphia and 
New York merchant, since his demise. 
This, the third, may be called official. The 
two handsome volumes really form a com- 
pendium for the guidance of men who 
would keep store successfully. “He made 
money for seventy years,” is Mr. Gibbons’s 
slogan. The book tells how “he” did it. 

Mr. Wanamaker was a Pennsylvania 
Dutchman by descent, with a bit of Scotch 
and French Huguenot in his composition. 
The Scotch may have given him the quali- 
ties that made him the master merchant 
he was, the Dutch his indefatigability, and 
the Huguenot strain his strong religious 
tendencies. 

Much space is given to the merchant’s 
rise in trade, to his theories and practices, 
which should interest the reader with a 
commercial bent. Of wider appeal are the 
chapters dealing with his public life and 
his efforts to break down the invincible in- 
iquities of Pennsylvania politics in a long 
and bitter assault on Matthew Stanley 
Quay. ‘This and his placement as Post- 
master-General in President Harrison’s 
Cabinet were credited to the vanity of a 
shopkeeper, and he could obtain no politi- 
cal favor in his State. The revival of the 
Philadelphia “North American” by his son, 
Thomas B. Wanamaker, was the most stir- 
ring episode of the attempt and resulted 
in the election of one honest Mayor 
by Philadelphia—Rudolph Brandenburgh. 
Whether vain or not, Mr. Wanamaker was 
an excellent Postmaster-General. <A deal 
of space is given to exalting his power for 
good, his Bethany Sunday school, and his 
part in Republican politics. 

By his methods in Philadelphia he ac- 
quired strength for the bold essay of tak- 
ing over the wrecked A. T. Stewart store 


in New York. This almost ruined him, but ° 


he overcame all obstacles with energy, en- 
terprise, and resolution. It was the kind 
of suecess America admires, and he made 
it all his own. He had no instinct for 
sharing either fame or fortune with others. 
Busy as he was, he traveled much, and to 
the last of his eighty-four years of life re- 
mained masterful and active. 

Stress is laid by Mr. Gibbons on Mr. 
Wanamaker’s refusal to advertise in Sun- 
day newspapers, to which he added the 
virtue of not reading them. This is cred- 
ited to a pious regard for the sanctity of 
the Sabbath. Copious use of Monday 
morning papers in advertising wares at 
prices below those announced by rivals on 
the day of rest somewhat alleviated the 
suffering caused by the sacrifice. Monday 
morning papers are set up on Sundays. 

Mr. Wanamaker liked to write. He kept 
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up a large correspondence, sought the so- 
ciety of men of eminence, but more for 
contact than relationship, and made much 
of such casual acquaintances in his notes. 
There was something Boswellian about 
him, yet he was intensely individualistic. 
His store, however, absorbed so much of 
his life that he could never shake off its 
atmosphere or fail to turn all things to its 
advantage. 


History 


OLD FORT CRAWFORD AND THE FRONTIER. 
By Bruce E. Mahan. The State Historical 
Society of Iowa, Iowa City. $3. 

The site of Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, 
at the junction of the Wisconsin and the 
Mississippi, was for years a neutral ground 
where the Indians of many tribes met to 
lay aside their weapons and barter goods 
with one another and the whites. Here, in 
1813, in the effort to hold the country 
against the menace of the British and their 
savage allies, the Government built a 
stockade, Fort Shelby. But it was feebly 
defended, and the next summer it was sur- 
rendered. After the peace a more imposing 
structure was built. This was Fort Craw- 
ford, begun in the summer of 1816, and 
occupied almost continuously until 1832, 
when the new Fort Crawford, on higher 
ground to the east, was sufficiently near 
completion to house the garrison. It is the 
chronicle of these forts and of the stirring 
events of the early days in the surrounding 
region that this book tells. There is plenty 
of incident, for not many sections of the 
country have had so thrilling a history. 
Winnebago, Menominee, Sioux, Sauk, and 
Fox crowd the stage, with Black Hawk 
and the troublesome British agent, Robert 
Dickson, in stellar réles and many other 
notables in the cast. No other Indian war 
ever brought together so many participants 
afterward to gain high distinction as that 
waged against the famous Sauk chieftain. 
The book is history and not story-telling; 
it is done with fullness and accuracy of 
detail, supported. by copious annotations. 
But it is written with an engaging sim- 
plicity of style, and ought to find favor, 
not merely with the historical student, but 
with the general reader. 


Essays and Criticism 
AMY LOWELL: A CRITICAL STUDY. By 


Clement Wood. Harold Vinal, New York. 
$2.50. 
In his critical study of Amy Lowell 


Clement Wood has let her work speak for 
itself, thus securing “from her poetry a 
portrait of the author.” In this way she 
is judged by her own words. Her first vol- 
ume of verse, “A Dome of Many-Coloured 
Glass,” was received “tepidly,” and it then 
became a question of “how she could wrest 
applause from an audience largely un- 
aware of her existence.” She espoused the 
cause of the Imagists, a group of London 
“experimentalists,” and, bringing her fam- 
ily name, wealth, and dominant personality 
to bear, assumed the leadership of that 
cult. The story of this is interesting, but 
cannot be gone into here. We read that 
‘St was she more than any one else who 
put the ‘new poetry’ on the map.” We 
know that her habit throughout was to 
appraise herself, ‘aware that the world is 
apt to take one at one’s own valuation. 

In his “Poets of America’ Mr. Wood 
wrote of Amy Lowell: “She is the brilliant 
failure of modern poetry; a polyphonic 
Joshua leading a crew, with a strong bed- 
lam contingent, seven times seven times 
round and round about the walls of Jer- 
icho, which disobligingly fails to fall at her 
trumpet blast.” Her “Tendencies in Mod- 
ern American Poetry” he characterized as 
“sublimated log-rolling,” and when _ she 
failed to convince him of his error she was 
reduced to tears—tears, we must suppose, 
largely due to “baffled egotism,” for dissent 
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she fiercely resented. Illustrating her 
faulty rhythm—rarely uniform—the author 
quotes these lines, the last one discordant: 


I would be the pink and silver as I ran 
along the paths, 

And he would stumble after 

Bewildered by my laughter. 

I should see the sun flashing from his 
sword-hilt and the buckles on his 
shoes. 


We can only marvel that she allowed 
such defective rhythm to go uncorrected. 
Was it lack of patience—or lack of art? 
Or did she fail to detect the “break in the 
music”? 

Mr. Wood instances a group of poems 
which would be effective as prose, but 
which he doubts can be “in any way 
yanked under the category of poetry.” A 
number of these he writes out as prose, 
one of which will suffice for all: 

You want to know what”s the matter 
with me, do yer? My! ain’t men blinder’n 
moles? It ain’t nothin’ new, be sure 0’ 
that. Why, ef you’d had eyes you’d ha’ 
seen me changin’ under your very nose, 
each day a little diff’rent. But you never 
see nothin’ you don’t. 





On these—and the alleged poems in 
“East Wind” belong in this group—the au- 
thor comments: “By the magic conjuration 
of calling it ‘polyphonic prose [she] ex- 
pects it to become immediately not prose 
but poetry.” Polyphonic is a good word. 
Miss Lowell herself preferred the word 
“cadence’—perhaps decadence would be 
better still. 

In Miss Lowell’s six volumes of poetry 
the author finds two outstanding poems, 
“Tatterns, a flawed masterpiece,” and “Nuit 
Blanche,” besides slighter verses and parts 
of poems. There is much tolerable poetry, 
“but tolerable poetry is like a _ tolerably 
fresh ege.” And the conclusion? “We 
have found Amy Lowell acclaimed for her 
greatness as poet and critic by many 
voices; and on examining her product we 
have found her a celebrity in both fields, 
and neither a memorable poet nor a distin- 
guished critic.” 


THE COLBY ESSAYS. By Frank Moore Colby. 
2 vols. Harper & Brothers, New York. $7.50. 
These essays are delightful. Every one 
who has had the wisdom to read “Imagi- 
nary Obligations,” “Constrained Attitudes,” 
“The Margin of Hesitation” (Frank Colby’s 
volumes published during his lifetime), 
knows they are sure to be; and any one 
who has not previously so read will dis- 
cover the fact by no more than opening 
the present two volumes, which contain 
selections from these collections, as well as 
the best of the previously unassembled 
contributions to newspapers. 

There are no two more delightful vol- 
umes in contemporary American literature. 
Colby’s “job” was editing one encyclopx- 
dia after another. Was his joyous practice 
of the art of “Malicious Exposure” only 
the healthy reaction of a man whose pro- 
fession was trying to. dehumanize him? 
No matter. A clear-sighted human being, 
careless of the average mind, bored with 
the Philistine, Colby’s scholarly thorough- 
ness and his sureness for definitive expres- 
sion enabled him to deflate gush, euphuism, 
bunk, with a humor and sureness that 
promise to become standard, if not clas- 
sical. 

Some of the present essays seem better 
than their neighbors—but only till you look 
a little more sharply at the latter! You 
have only to take random glances any- 
where. 

“The classics are not and never have 
been chiefly valuable as a means to suc- 
cess. They are obviously valued as a 
means of escaping its consequences.” 


“There are men living who will use a 
French word when there is an exact Eng- 
lish equivalent, and then add the equiva- 
lent in parenthesis—a vile form of osten- 
tation and half-hearted at that, a sentence 
like a mustache with one end waxed and 
the other bushy, as if the wearer dared to 
be only half-way foppish.” 

“The main problem of journalism cannot 
be reduced to a question of moral valor. 
The typical writer is not a person strug- 
gling to subdue his convictions, but a per- 
son struggling to find them.” 

No one should buy “The Colby Essays” 
unless he has shelf-space close by his hand 
whence they can be taken down to read 
and re-read. 


Humor 
THERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW—. Text and 
Pictures by Don Herold. E. P. Dutton & Co., 


New York. $1.25. 

Among those laws whose absence is not 
felt is one forbidding an author to publish 
more than one book in a year. Mr. Herold 
seems to have struck his stride, and for 
him it is no effort to turn out half a hun- 
dred essays on the minor miseries of life, 
embellished with ingenious and touching 
illustrations (such as that of the little girl 
who got for Christmas a pair of rubber- 
tired, motorized stilts) and touched off with 
aphorisms of a sententiousness recalling 
Pudd’nhead Wilson. “All beaches should 
be closed in summer.” “There is more 
sophistication and less sense in New York 
than anywhere on the globe.” If Mr. Her- 
old wishes to keep his reputation as a 
humorist, he should refrain from making 
so many sensible suggestions. Why 
shouldn’t bonds bear the picture of a pretty 
girl and be scented with Quelques Fleurs 
to make them more salable? What could 
be more sensible than to buy a radio set 
and never connect it, a bag of golf clubs 
and never use them, thus satisfying the 
urge and avoiding the upkeep? There 
might, however, be a law against book 
covers so blatantly hideous that they are 
never wholly abseht from consciousness 
even when one is enjoying the text. 


THE DELICATESSEN HUSBAND. By Florence 
Guy Seabury. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York. $2.50. 

The Lucy Stone League struck its blow 
at the patriarchal system, and there are 
rumors of the approaching annihilation of 
masculinity. “The Delicatessen Husband” 
sounds a gay tocsin to all the males who 
eat “from can to mouth” because their 
women are out in the busy marts of trade; 
to those who only stand and wait to open 
mail for wives of gubernatorial caliber; and 
to those who, like the lovers in “Lady and 
Gent,” practice a fifty-fifty financial ar- 
rangement. Most, if not all, of these 
sprightly essays have appeared singly in 
various magazines; collected they form an 
amusing running comment on the “lengths 
to which modern cave women will go.” 
The author professes to believe that Amer- 
ica is rapidly becoming a matriarchate, 
and, with her tongue in her cheek, visual- 
izes a possible “dim co-operative future in 
which food, clothing, and possibly infants 
will come in sealed packages,’ and rdéles 
will be so reversed that if there is any 
stepping out to be done women will be the 
ones to do it, while man’s place will be in 
the home. One of these essays in humor 
is devoted to exploiting a new and increas- 
ing popular variety of male referred to as 
the “dodder.” The masculine prototype of 
the gold-digger, “a dodder is one of those 
twining vines that live on other plants.” 
If “The Delicatessen Husband” is to be 
believed, the old order changeth; the cave 
man has sung his swan song, and we shall 
look upon his like no more. The illustra- 
tions by Clarence Day, Jr., have caught the 
book’s spirit of raillery. 
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OF PROVEN SAFETY 


Send for anniversary booklet 
and 1927 edition of “How to 
Build an Independent Income” 


Wi the beginning of 1927, 
The F. H. Smith Company 
marks the completion of 54 years 
of continuous service to first mort- 
gage tnvestors—$4 years in which 
every cent of interest and matur- 
ing principal has been paid 
promptly and in full. Founded in 
January, 1873, The F. H. Smith 
Company now has a record of 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


Our anniversary booklet, “‘ Fifty- 
four Years of Proven Safety,” 
shows you how this record has 
been maintained, and how it has 
created world-wide confidence in 
Smith Bonds. It explains how 
every Smith Bond is secured by a 
first mortgage on modern, income- 
producing city property. It tells 
you why men and women in 48 
States and in 51 countries and 
territories abroad have bought 
Smith Bonds by mail. 


For 1927--adopt this 1 
plan to invest your a / 
monthly savings at 2 O 


.The 1927 edition of our booklet, 
“How to Build an Independent 
Income,” tells how you can buy 
one or more $100, $500 or $1,000 
Smith Bonds by ten equal monthly 
payments, and how your regular 
monthly payments earn the full 
rate of bond interest—612%. It 
shows the results you can accom- 
plish by investing $10, $20, $30, 
$40, $50 or more a month at 64%. 
For copies of our two booklets, fill 
out and mail the form below. 


Ghe E H. SMITH CO. 


FOUNDED 1873 
SMITH BLDG. - WASHINGTON, D.C. 
285 MADISON AVE. +» NEW YORK,N.Y. 
PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 
ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 





Bermuda 





Florida 








PRINCESS 
HOTEL 


BERMUDA 
(Now Open) 


Directly on the 
Established and _ restricted 
clientele. All recreational 
features. Symphony Orches- 
tra, Dancing, Concerts. Book- 
let from any travel bureau or 
L. A. TWOROGER CO. 

Cable Address, Princess, Bermuda 

Summer and Fall Resort NW 


Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass. “ox | 


Harbor. 

















BAILEY’S 
Harrington House gay." Close 
to Mid-Ocean Golf Links. For booklets, de- 
tails write direct—or Outlook ‘Travel Bureau. 


England 


Florence Hotel 


Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park W 2 
Old Established High Class Family Hotel 


famed for comfort and excellent cuisine 


Situated most beautiful part of Fashionable 
West End, almost facing Hyde Park. Few 
minutes all heacres. Rooms with full board 
$3-$3.50 daily ; $20-$22 weekly. Room with 
English Breakfast $2-$2.50 daily. No charge 
baths, boot cleaning, attendance. 
Make early reservations direct or 
through Outlook Travel Bureau 


Cables: Florenotel, London 











District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC W**pi"g*™ 


ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 








Florida | 


ROBERT CLAY HOTEL 


Dallas Park, Miami, Fla. 
Location Altogether Delightful 
Open All Year 
Rates April 1 to November 1 
Single $3.50 to $6.00 per day. $90.00 
to $120 per month. . 


Double $5.00 to $8.00 per day. 
to $160.00 per month. 





8120.00 


Many Beautiful Suites of Two to Five Rooms 
Finest Dining-room and Service in Florida 
at Reasonable Rates 
WRITE FOR WINTER RATES 
WM. R. SECKER, Managing Director 


Qui-Si-Sana Hotel 
GREEN COVE SPRINGS, FLA. 


On beautiful St. John’s River, 30 miles south 
of Jacksonville. Famous warm sulphur spring, 
goif and all sports. Every comtort at most 
moderate cost. Special rates by week or sea- 
son. Folder O, describing hotel, on request. 





wae CLEARWATER ! 


‘FLORIDA'S GOLF CAPITA 
AT 


Florida’s newest and most dis- 
tinctive hostelry is within 10 
minutes of FIVE of the finest 18- 
hole Golf Courses, and TWELVE 
more alluring courses are within 
an hour’s drive. 


2535 Superb Rooms 


ALL FRONT ROOMS~ALL WITH BATH 


This luxurious $2,000,000 fireproof 
hotel facing the Gulf sets a new 
standard of service, offering every 
comfort known to modernity at 
very nominal rates. 


CLEARWATER 








American or Guropean Pan 


WRITE OR PHONE FO 
m RESERVATION OR Bi OCrURE 
NEW VORK OFFICE 


THE SPUR 425 Srm ave NLY, 
OA TO THE 


FORT HARRISON HOTEL 
CLEARWATER , FLA 
ER 
2' 7 vA Manages 
Tieton ORMERLY 
Bek ROVAL POINCIANNA 
; LM BEACH 











GRAY MOSS INN 


Clearwater, F lorida 


Not in the Sesem > te 
Home of Radio WGHB 
Fireproof—Owner management. Free busto 
beach, and three 18-hole golf courses 
near by. Surf bathing, fishing, hunting, 

musicales, danc €8, SOC ial functions. 
Rates 25% less than last year 
Ihuropean Plan #2 to By >a day 
American Plan 835 to $50a week 


“sy 





= Arroyo Hotel 


and Apartments 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


and Ameriean Plan. Rooms 
First-class hotel 
apart- 


European 
with or without bath. 
service, und furnished housekeeping 
ments at reduced rates. 
Golf, Surf Bathing, Yachting , Auto Racing 
CHARLES N. KOKERDA 
Summer—The Sippican, Marion, Mass. 
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New Mexico 


RANCHO ANIMAS 43220014 
playground, 
4,712 feet elevation. Beautt ully sit- 
uated. Select clientele. Delightful com- 
forts. Horseback riding, motoring, pack trips 
to Mexico. Details Outlook Travel Bureau, 
or JOHN T. McCABE, Animas, New Mexico. 








New York City 


OTELBRISTO| 


129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 
Rooms WITH BATH Evening Dinner ot 
Single — $3--$4--35 Sunday noon , $1.00 
Double—$5--$6--37 mcheon . . .60 
Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 
For comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the me’ 7 is, forits famous dining service 
come to Hotel Bristol. You’!l fee! ‘“at home.’? 





Canada 


Seized and Sold for 


2 acres on Georgian Bay..........-- 
12% acres, Muskoka ° 
50 acres hunting camp.-.- 
50 acres lake front........ 
100 acres, hunting und tresping piaccaee 50 
200 acres, fine sporting property-...--. 250. ‘00 
These prices are not first payments, or nese 
oud acre, but the total amount asked. Also 
eautifully situated hunting and_ fishing 
camps for moose, deer, caribou, ducks, par- 
tridge, trout, whitefish, bass, etc.; best in 
North America. Summer cottage sites, farms, 
heavily wooded tracts, acreages large an 
small, for pleasure and investment, all offered 
at ten cents on the dollar of their. value, and 
on easy monthly payments of $5 and up- 
wards. Illustrated list Seocster the above 
pos hundreds of other properties seized an 
sold for taxes, mailed free on request. Send 
no money. Send for a list at once, so you 
will have first choice. 
TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 618, 72 Queen Street Wot, 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada 














Hotel Judson 53 nesshington § Sa. 


Residential hotel of highest type, phn < SO 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European a plan $1.50 re day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 





New York 


otel LENOX, North St.,west of Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. Superior accommo- 
dations: famous for good food. Write direct or 
Outlook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings. 








A Mart of the Unusual 


ranges and Grape- 
Indian River f} fruit are at their ben 
on famous Merritt Island from Januar 
March. Orders prompt i= carefully filled. 
Address D. M. Fairchild, Box 695, Cocoa, Fla. 








Florida Citrus Fruit direct to Consumer 
Trial quarter box orem es or grapefruit $2.50, 
or tangerines $3.25; delivery charges pai 

east of Mississippi River. Season price list on 
request. 8. L. MITCHILL, Mount Dora, Fla. 








North Carolina 
SOUTHERN 


CEDAR - PINES VILLA 9S R2R8 

Beautifully located, Suites. Private baths. 

November 15to May. Booklet. C. F. JoHNSON. 
Or Outlook Travel Bureau. 








South Carolina 


PINE FOREST INN 


AND COTTAGES 
Summerville, South Carolina 
22 MILES FROM CHARLESTON 


An Ideal Winter Resort, situated ina 
4()-acre Private Park of Long Leaf 
Pines and_ surrounded by Azaleas— 
Camellia— Wisteria and Roses. 


Hunting and Golf 
Are Exceptional 
Abounding in Deer, Fox, 
Turkey and Quail 
Our Own 18-Hole 
Golf Course 
Two others near by. 


Saddle Horses 
Perfect Motoring 


Equipped throughout with Automatic 
Fire Sprinklers 
Send for Detailed ~ ae Map 
and Booklet 


FRANK M. HUNT, Manager 





The Outlook 





Instruction 
Qprortunity to become TRAINED NURSE. $15 


monthly allowance. ideal living conditions. 
Tennis, surf bathing. 3 hours from New York. 
8- hour day. 2)3¢ year course. Age 18 to 32; 
2 years high school. Send for descriptive 
folder and application. Southampton Hospital 
Association, Southampton, Long Island, N. Y. 








STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. ‘Thou- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy, N. Y. 








EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


INSTITUTIONAL executives, social 
workers, secretaries, diet itiaus, cafeteria 
mnanagers, Zovernesses, companions, mothers’ 
helpers, housekeepers. The Richards Bureau, 
63 Barnes St., Providence. 








HELP WANTED 


COUNCILOR whe will bring boys Maine 
camp. 7,481, Outlook. 


EDUCATED person can make most at- 
tractive earnings at home in spare time. 
Operate magazine and newspaper_ clipping 
bureau. No capital required. M. L. Company, 
42 South Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN.  Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, interesting — quick advance- 
ment, permanent. —§ Wr for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY. ” Lewis 
Hotel T raining Schools, Suite AB-5342, Wash- 
ington, 


. 
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